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Parliamentary intelligence. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
(Before Sir Gzorce Bowyer, Chairman; Gen. Buckiey, Mr. Quinn, 
and Mr. FLEMING.) 
GAINSBOROUGH WATER 
TurEspAy, Marcu 21. 
Mr. West appeared as counsel for the promoters; and Mr. Harcourt for 
the Gainsborough Board of Health, petitioners against the bill. 


BILL. 


proposed scheme, nor did they dispute the necessity of the existence of works 


him to briefly explain to the committee all the circumstances of the case. 
Gainsborough was a town situated on the banks of the river Trent, with a 
population of between 7000 and 8000. Although the town was so advan- 


and its neighbourhood had for many years grievously suffered from want of 
water. 
in existence for the last 13 years, whose duty it was to attend toall sanitary 
matters connected with the town; but owing to some cause, either their 
want of funds or activity, or both, they had not carried out those improve- 
ments which the town so much required. Under these circumstances, a 
company was formed of the leading landowners and inhabitants of Gains- 


water + The preamble of the bill might, he believed, be taken as 
proved ; the only objection to the scheme being one which would arise when 
the clauses were considered. It was really difficult to understand what rea- 
sonable objection the Local Board of Health could possibly have to the pro- 
posed scheme. ‘They, however, did object, and that because the company 
refused to carry out an alleged agreement which was never properly entered 
into, and which, therefore, could not be binding upon the company. That 
was the only issue between them. Just after arrangements were made for 
the formation of the company, meetings were held in the town to consider 
the question whether the Board of Health or the company should supply the 
water, and resolutions were almost unanimously passed in favour of the 
company. After the last meeting was held, Mr. Gamble, a member of the 
Board of Health, waited on Mr. Burton, the solicitor of the company, on 
Sunday evening, the 5th of February, and requested him to enter into nego- 
tiations with the board, with a view of bringing about an amicable 
arrangement. Mr. Burton was, of course, unable to enter into any nego- 
tiations without the knowledge and consent of the board of directors. Mr. 
Burton told Mr. Gamble so, and also that it would be impossible to summon 
a meeting of the directors on the next day (Monday), as Mr. Gamble sug- 
gested, as most of the directors lived at a distance, and there was not time to 
serve the necessary notices. On the following morning, however, two 
gentlemen, Mr. Clements and Mr. Smith, directors of the company, met 
Mr.Burton, who told them of his conversation with Mr. Gamble on the 
previous night. Those gentlemen then went to Mr. Gamble’s office, 
and a kind of arrangement was made, which was signed by Mr. Burton. 


authorized by the company to enter into any such arrangement, and 
therefore it was idle to contend that it was binding on the company. After 
the arrangements had been made, its provisions were submitted to the con- 
sideration of the directors, and it was found that some of them could not 
possibly be carried out without entailing a considerable loss upon the com- 
|pany. That being so, the company very naturally declined to bind them- 
selves by such an agreement The Board of Health contended that the 
agreement having been signed by Mr. Burton, the solicitor of the company, 
and two of the directors, the company were bound by it. The company 
were willing to agree to almost all the clauses of the agreement but two— 
| those relating to the Board of Health having power to appoint three direc- 
tors, and to purchase the works. The clause relating to the purchase of the 
works by the Board of Health was as follows :—‘‘ The Board of Health to 
have power for seven years, commencing at the expiration of three years, 
from the time when water is first supplied under this Act, to purchase the 
entire works, plant, pipes, &c., of the company, on the following terms :— 
If the power is exercised within the first two years, at the first cost of con- 
struction, with a further additional sum of 5 per cent. on the amount of the 
said first cost of construction ; if, after the expiration of the second year of 
this option, a further increment of 1 per cent. for each further expired year 
over and above the said first cost of construction, until the last year, being 
the seventh year of such option, when the price would be the said first cost 
of construction, plus 10 per cent. increase thereon. If, and when this option 
is exercised, and the amount paid, this company to cease and determine, and 
all their powers, rights, &c., shall pass to the purchasers ; but if not exercised 
Within the above time, all special rights to purchase authorized by this 
clause shall cease and determine.” Such an arrangement was obviously a 
Thost unfair one for the company. 
The Cuarrman : Is this agreement signed by anybody ? 
on eee By Mr. Burton, the solicitor of the company. It is also 
ped. 


The Cuarrman: Whatis the meaning of a *‘ basis of agreement.”” There 
are two ways of understanding it. 











Mr. West, in opening the case for the promoters, said that no opposition | 
was offered by the petitioners against any of the engineering features of the | 


similar to those sought to be constructed by the present bill; but their oppo- | 
sition was of a character which, to be understood, rendered it necessary for | 
; ¥ 3 ; hension to exist as to the facts of the case. 
tageously situated in regard to an efficient water supply, Gainsborough | 


A body of gentlemen, called the Local Board of Health, had been | 


borough and the district, for the purpose of providing a good and efficient | 


} upon which the works should be sold decided by an arbitrator. 





| tants arequisite supply of water. I believe they have nofunds. It wasincon- 
| those proposed by the bill that this company was formed. 


Neither Mr. Burton, nor the directors who accompanied him, were | 











It may be understood that the ‘ basis of | 


agreement”’ is binding upon the parties; and it may be contended, on the 
other hand, that it merely expresses the intentiun of the parties in case they 
agree. 

Mr. Harcourt: I should like to know whether you ever saw a “ basis of 
agreement” stamped with a 6d stamp ? 

Mr. West: That is your doing. 

The CHarkMAN: Was it stamped before the agreement was signed ? 

Mr. West: Oh! no ; it was stamped by them afterwards. 

The Cuarrman : Had there been any meeting of the company previous to 
Mr. Burton signing this agreement ? 

Mr. Harcourt: Yes. 

Mr. West: Not the least, sir. Mr. Gamble called on Mr. Burton on the 
Sunday night, and the document was signed on the following Monday 
morning. 

The CuarrmMan: As I understand the matter, Mr. Burton went merely to 
ascertain what the views of the Board of Health were, and then this “ basis 
of agreement’? was drawn up; but it would require to be ratified by the 
directors before it became binding. 

Mr. Harcourt: I am sure my friend would not wish for any misappre- 
On the Gth of February, Mr. 
Clements, Mr. Smith, and Mr. Burton, representing themselves as a deputa- | 
tion of the company, waited upon a deputation of the Board of Health. 
They then discussed certain matters. Mr. Burton then drew up this “ basis | 
of agreement,”’ as the result of the .reaty, and no repudiation of that took | 
place until the 13th. The deputation, at the time they waited on the Board 
of Health, distinctly stated that they had full powers to treat upon all sub- 
jects, except one, and that related to the water used for sanitary purposes, 

General Bucktrey : Was the deputation authorized by the board ? 

Mr. Wrst: No; the company had had no meeting. 

The Cuarrman : I suppose they wanted to be in a position to lay before | 
the board all the information they could upon the subject. Would it not be | 
convenient to consider whether this ** basis of agreement ”’ is binding or not 
as a question of law > 

Mr. Harcourt: I do not think you would determine the question unless 
you heard the facts. 

Mr. West: The question for this committee to decide is whether this | 
agreement is so far binding upon us equitably that you can insist upon us| 
carrying it out. The learned counsel then went on to say that the company | 
had endeavoured to meet the wishes of the Board of Health in every possible 
way, and that they were perfectly willing to have the question as to the terms 


The following witnesses were then called in support of the promoter’s case. 
Sir Charies Anderson, examined by Mr. West. 

I live at Leigh Hall, near Gainsborough. Iam the owner of considerable 
roperty in the town and neighbourhood. Water is very much needed in 
ainsborough. The town is at times very unhealthy, and has suffered very 

much from cholera. I believe its unhealthiness arises from the want of a 
proper water supply. Ido not think there is any body that can supply the 
water but a private company. The Board of Health has been in existence 
for 13 years, and has never carried out any measure for giving the inhabi- 





sequence of the Board of Health not being able to carry out such works as 
I took shares in 
the company simply because I believed that the object of the company was | 
to benefit the town. The Trent is the source of water supply for the dis- | 
trict. I was present at the board meeting on February 13. 
Cross-examined by Mr. Harcourt: I believe that the Board of Health | 
employed Mr. Lawson, civil engineer, to devise plans for the construction of | 
water-works immediately «fter th: present company was formed. I never} 
heard of it until then. 1am aware that under the Public Health Act of | 
1853 the board have power to construct such works as those proposed by the | 
bill. Ido not believe that the Board of Health ever intended to construct | 
such works before the present company was formed. I never applied to the | 
Board of Health to construct water-works. I cannot tell who it was that 
first got up this company. I was told that such a company was about to bo} 
constructed, and I attended a meeting that was held to consider the subject. 
I think it was Mr. Burton who asked me to attend the meeting. Mr. Bur- | 
ton was one of those who was principally active in getting it up. I should | 
certainly object to the Board of Health having anything whatever to do with | 
the superintendence of the construction of the works. 
Sir Henry Bacon, examined by Mr. WEst. 

I live at Gainsborough, and am lord of the manor. I hold large property 
in and near the town. I am chairman of the water-works company. I cer- | 
tainly think that it would be disadvantageous to the company if a member 
of the Board of Health were always present at the board meetings. I should 
certainly object to it. I never made any application to the Board of Health 
in reference to a more efficient water supply, but I have attended meetings | 
which have been called to consider the subject. At such meetings the 
Board of Health always said they would take the matter into consideration. 

Mr. Harcourt: That is the usual official answer. 

Mr. West: When the office means to do nothing, I believe. 

Witness: They have been considering the matter ever since, but they 
have not done anything yet. I attended a meeting at the commencement 
of last year, after all the notices of this bill had been given. There isa 
petition in favour of the bill, signed by all the principal inhabitants of the 
town. 

Mr. Harcourt: We will admit that the town of Gainsborough is in 
want of a water supply. 
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Cross-examined by Mr. Harcourt: Mr. Burton asked me to take some 
shares. I cannot say whether he particularly interested himself in getting 
up the company. He first asked me to become a subscriber to the company 
as a landed proprietor. I was present at the meeting on the 13th February, 
wher the basis of arrangement was taken into consideration. It was the 
genera pinion of the board that the terms of the basis of arrangement 
should not be carried out. I do not think that Mr. Burton advised that 
they should not be carried out. L cannot say who it was that advised us. 
We talked the matter over amongst ourselves, and we thought that the terms 
were not fair to the company. Our engineer gave us information that the 
terms were not fair—the terms were unfavourable to the company and un- 
favourable to the public. The Board of Health, I believe, have no pecu- 
niary interest in the funds that come into their hands—they are a public 
body. The company object strongly to the last clause im the basis of 
arrangement, relating to the terms of the purchase of the works. Mr. 
Burton informed the board, on the 13th February, that he had exchanged 
copies of the basis of arrangement with the Board of Health. I cannot tell 
whether, upon that occasion, he said that the arrangement was to be carried 
out or not. I may have had the basis of arrangement before me at the 
meeting, but I do not know whether I saw it. Certain parts of the basis of 
arrangement were confirmed, and others altered. Those the company desired 
to be altered were stated in a letter of the 13th of February, and, except so 
far as the terms were altered in the letter of the 13th of February, the com- 
intended to confirm them. I was aware at the time that Mr. Clements, 

r. Smith, and Mr. Burton had met the members of the Board of Health, 
and that that basis of arrangement had been come to between them. 


Mr. Clements is here. 

Re-examined: When this matter was laid before us, we did not think 
that it was a binding agreement upon the company. We had at that meet- 
ing the engineer’s advice, and he advised us as to the proper course we 
should adopt ; and, acting upon his advice, we came to the conclusion that 
the company could not carry out the terms which had been agreed upon by 
Mr. Clements, Mr. Smith, and Mr. Burton. 


Rev. Mr. Clements, examined by Mr. DurnForp. 


I am vicar of Gainsborough, and have taken great interest in the question 
of supplying the town with water. I think water is an absolute necessity 
for the town of Gainsborough. I was one of the three gentlemen who went 
to make arrangements with the Board of Health. I accidentally met Mr. 


proposal which he had received from the Board of Health. There were other 
| gentlemen at that meeting besides the three directors who have been named. 
The meeting was not convened by regular summons. I understood that the 
interview between Mr. Gamble and the company was sought by Mr. Gamble. 
I had no authority to attend that meeting from the board of directors. I 
did not think that the basis of agreement which was signed at that interview 
| was one that would be binding on the company. Ido not think it was 
j binding on the company, because the meeting of the 6th of February was 
necessarily informal. 
| Cross-examined by Mr. Harcourt: There may have been five gentlemen 
| present at the meeting before the dep::tation waited on the Board of Health. 
| Mr. Harcourt: I observe that according to the company’s rules three 
constitutes a quorum. 

Witness: Those gentlemen gave us what authority they were possessed 
of. The meeting was not convened by summons in the usual way. I did 
| not state, when we went to discuss the matter of the agreement with the 
| Board of Health, that we had full power to treat with them except upon 
| one point—the maximum price to be charged for water for public purposes. 
| What passed, as nearly as I can remember, was this: Mr. Gamble, I be- 





Mr. | 
Clements is vicar of Gainsborough, and vice-chairman of the company. | 


Burton on the morning of the meeting, and he asked me to go and discuss a | 


was, I believe, drawn up by Mr. Gamble. It emanated from the Board of 
Health. The agreement was entered into with the idea that it would be 
acted upon by the company, and if the terms had been fair and reasonable, 
I believe they would. When we were better advised, we changed our 
opinion; and I think we were justified in withdrawing from the arrange- 
ment. I was induced to change my opinion in regard to the arrangement 
partly from the statement of the engineer, and ~ from a rumour which 
was current (I believe on good authority) that the gentleman who had nego- 
tiated this agreement with the Board of directors had stated that the works 
of the company would, in consequence of that agreement, be carried on at 
a loss of £500 a year. 

By the Committee: The directors met to meet Mr. Gamble. That was 
on the 6th—the Monday. My belief is that on the 13th, when this basis of 
the agreement was brought forward, there was‘ resolution passed instruct- 
ing Mr. Burton to write such a letter as he did write. That was in con- 
formity with the intention of the board of directors. 

Mr. Haxcovrr said that on the 36th January last there was an adjourned 
meeting of the directors. The secretary stated that he had received a com- 
munication from Mr. Worsley, of the Board of Health, with reference to 
the supply of water te the town. The secretary was directed to reply to it, 
The minutes of the previous meeting were read and confirmed. On the 
6th February, “‘the minutes of the last meeting” were read and confirmed. 
The secretary then stated the communication from the board. 

The CHAIRMAN said that if the meeting on the 30th January was not 
a formal one, they had certainly acted as if it were. 

Mr. Burton, examined by Mr. DuRNFoRD. 

I am the solicitor of the company. I met Mr. Gamble at his house on the 
5th February, and he asked me to call a meeting of the directors for the 
next day. 1 told him I could not do that, but I would get together as many 
asI could. On the 6th February we met, but it was an informal meeting, 
and it was called at the instance of the Board of Health. There were no 
resolutions passed, but the proposals of the board were merely considered. 
The usual course for convening meetings is to issue notices to the directors 
to meet on a Monday. There was not time to do so in thiscase. There 
was no meeting of the company cenfirming the terms, but some of the gen- 
tlemen (shareholders belonging to the company) came to me, and asked me 
if terms had been entered into such as those contained in the basis of agree- 
ment. I gathered from them that they, as shareholders, did not sanction 
those terms. They said they would not sanction them. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Harcourt: The directors usually met on a Mon- 
day, but not on every Monday. The proceedings of the meeting of the 6th 
of February were set aside on the 13th, because they were unjust. The 
words in the minute-book, stating that the proceedings of the 6th of Febru- 
ary were set aside ‘‘ because they were informal,’’ were written in the book 
at the same time the entry was made. 

By the Cuarrman : I have no doubt that those words were inserted at the 
time the entry was made. I cannot recollect positively. 

By Mr. Harcovrr: I wrote to the Board of Health the letter now pro- 
duced, in consequence of understanding the directors to instruct me to say 


: that the terms were accepted. 


lieve, said that if we were not plenipotentiaries, we should not be received. | 
| I answered that we were not plenipotentiaries, but I had no doubt that we | 


could make satisfactory arrangements, except in one particular. The Board 
}of Health declined, in the first instance, to treat with us, unless we 
| were plenipotentiaries; but they did treat with us, notwithstanding. 
| The question of the force of the agreement was not touched upon. There 


| was the particular point referring to the maximum price to be charged for | 


| water for sanitary purposes, reserved. That point was reserved because we 
considered that it was a matter to be referred to the consideration of the 
engineer. We could not possibly discuss the question, because we had had 
| no advice upon the subject. When Mr. Burton asked me to go to meet the 
| Board of Health, it was with the object of coming to terms. I knew that 
they were themselves in opposition to us, and thought of promoting a 
| scheme of their own. This conversation and arrangement, such as it was, 
| was for the purpose of settling terms between the Board of Health and the 
company. thought, at the time the arrangement was made, the terms 
| were fair. They were such as I should have been content at that time to 
have accepted. We were informally appointed by the company. I believe 
|that Mr. Burton considered the terms fair at that time. 1 may say that I 
| believe we all considered that it was an opportunity of coming to an amicable 
}arrangement, I first became aware that there was a disposition to depart 
| from those terms at all. At the meeting of the company on the 138th of 
| February, at which I was present, the general opinion of the directors was 
decidedly adverse to the terms agreed upon. Nothing was done between 
| the 6th and 13th of February. If the question were put to me as a question 
| of personal honour, I should adhere to the terms of that arrangement; but 
| I do not think that the company are bound by them. I do not think now 
| that the company ought ever to have been asked to accept them. There was 
a very short time to form a judgment upon the matter between nine o’clock 
lon Sunday night and eleven o’clock on Monday morning. 

Mr. Harcourt: Were you aware that, after that meeting, and upon fur- 
ther reflection, a rough draft was drawn up in the form of a document, and 
sent by your solicitor to the Board of Health ? 

| Witness: He probably did. 
Board of Health shows, at all events, that the transaction was not done alto- 
| gether in haste. When people have decided upon the basis of an arrangement 
they do not generally depart from it. 
| Witness: I shoul 


| Mr. Harcourt: The fact of such a document having been sent to the 


| settled. 


think that a basis of arrangement meant a general | 


| desire to agree as to particular points, but that general points might be con- | 
| sidered afterwards. Assuming the basis of arrangement to be carried out, | 


| these would be better terms for the public just in proportion as they were 
| worse terms for the company. 
Mr. Hancovurr: If the Board of Health cannot purchase the works, then 
the company will still possess them, will they not ? 
| Witness : Supposing the works are carried on profitably, the Board of 
Health would probably purchase them ; but if not the board would not do so, 
and the promoters could not retire from the undertaking. 
Re-examined by Mr. Durnrorp: We are, of course, anxious to carry on 
the business profitably. The document to which attention has been drawn 





Mr. Harcourt said the minute-book contained an entry stating, ‘ that 
the present meeting do dissent from the terms made with the Board of 
Health.” I thought the proposition made on the 6th of February, a fair 
one at the time. We met a second time on the 6th of February. I wrote a 
letter to the board, withdrawing the assent to their terms on the ground 
that Mr. Teague had advised the committee of the company that they were 
‘“too hasty in consenting to one or two points.” Mr. Teague did not tell 
us that we must get out of the matter how we could. We discussed only 
one point at the meeting on the 6th of February, which was the price at 
which the water should be supplied for flushing the sewers. 

Re-examined by Mr. Durnrorp: The assent referred to by me in my 
letter was the assent of the three or four gentlemen who met, not the assent 
of the board. They disagreed as to the proposition for the supply of water to 
private houses by meter. There was no vote at the meeting on the 6th, but 
I understood them as assenting. nll 

By the Commirrer: My letter of the 13th, contained no objection to any 
terms which were not objected to at the meeting of that day. 

Mr. Hancovnrr observed, that that letter excluded altogether every ques- 
tion but that of the three directors, representing the Board of Health, being| 
allowed a seat on the direction of the company. z 

The CuarrMan said: The committee have considered the question of these 
terms of sale, and we are of opinion that the company are bound by those 
terms; but, nevertheless, it it still open to the committee to consider the | 
nature of those terms, because, although it has been put by the learned | 
counsel that the terms are most favourable to the public because they are/ 
unfavourable to the company, still we consider that the public have no 
right to derive a benefit from unfair terms ; and if we find there is anything 
in these terms by which the company have incautiously and imprudently 
bound themselves, and which is not according to the interest of the com- 
pany, and which is not altogether right, we shall think it our duty to 
modify the terms accordingly. 

Mr. Harcourt said the board could not purchase under three years after 
the completion of the works, and during that period they would be able to 
reimburse themselves for the outlay to which they had committed them- 
selves in making the works. 

Mr. West asked whether the committee did not think that, on the whole, 
a reference to arbitration would be the best means of settling the dispute. 

The CuArrMAN said no doubt an arbitration was one way of getting over 
the difficulty, but it was a tedious and very expensive mode of proceeding. 
If they could settle it by some compromise, it would be more satisfactory to 
all parties, 

Mr. Harcourt said his impression was that the terms had been already 





The CHarrman: We think you have got an unfair advantage. 

Mr. Harcourt said the committee had not heard the petitioner’s case on 
that point. Whether the meeting of the 6th February were formal or not, 
if the committee did not consider them fair, he was prepared with evidence 
on that point. . ’ 

The CHAIRMAN: We think you drove a hard bargain, It will not do to 
insist on those terms, or the company might withdraw. tat 

Mr. West proposed another mode of settlement, and that was, me . 
any time after the lapse of five years, the Board of Health might pure a 
the works at cost price and’5 per cent., the profits being handed over to 
purchasers, 


This offer not being accepted, the committee adjourned till Wednesday. 





Wepnespay, Marcu 22. 4 
On the committee reassembling this morning, Mr. VERNON sa a 
said, that after the rising of the committee yesterday, it became the 
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those representing the Board of Health to consider the course which they 
ought to take under the circumstances. His learned friend, Mr. West, had 
urged that the arrangement which had been entered into by the directors of 
the company and the Board of Health was not binding, or firmly confirmed. 
The committee, however, thought it was an agreement solemnly binding on 
the parties, and that consequently they could not demur against it. The 
committee, however, accompanied that intimation with a remark that 
though the agreement was a binding one, yet they were of opinion that the 
terms required modification. On the general principle he would have been 

repared to advise his clients to earnestly entreat the committee to pause 
aes they assumed a power which, he ventured to say, in the experience 
of those longest acquainted with committees, had never been exercised—that 
of setting aside an agreement between parties having special reference to a 
bill before the House. The question was one that went long beyond the 
interests affected by this bill. It affected those enormous interests of railway 
companies which so frequently came before the committees of Parliament. 
If the precedent were established of setting aside the solemn agreements 
entered into between parties connected with private bills, all certainty would 
be at an end; and those amicable arrangements which had proved so emi- 
nently beneficial to the public could no longer be entered into. ‘The gentle- 
men representing the Board of Health felt, however, that they had no 
option, after what fell from the committee, but to act in the interest of the 
public, and in point of fact to yield. They bad done so, The only point to 
which the committee directed attention by way of modification of the agree- 
ment was the question of sale aud purchase of the water-works. Com- 
munications had passed between the supporters of the bill and the Board of 
Health on this point; and they had agreed. He now asked the committee 
to declare that all the parts of the agreement, except this one, should be 
|earried out. These gentlemen entered into these terms upon the 6th of 
February, after consulting their engineer and the whole of their board. He 
submitted that, having waived the last head of the agreement, the committee 
were bound to pass the rest of the agreement in its integrity. 

Mr. West said he did not exactly coincide with his learned friend as to 
what the agreement was. He understood the committee to have decided 
|that the company were bound by the agreement, as far as it was accepted by 
| the letter of the 13th of February. They had come to an arrangement with 
| regard to the optional share of the works upon satisfactory terms, by which 
|it became the interest of the company to manage the concern in an eco- 
|nomical and profitable manner. But in the letter of the 13th of Feb., the 
|company objected to two points of serious and vital importance, one with 
| reference to the appointment of three members of the local board upon the 
| directorate of the water-works. 

Mr. Harcourt: I rely upon the minute of the 6th. We have nothing 
| to do with the letter of the 13th of February. My position is that, having 
accepted these terms on the 6th., they could not repudiate them on the 13th. 

Mr. West: The two objections which we took on the 13th of February, 
| are really serious. 
| The CHarrMAN : We know they are. 








Mr. Harcourt: I object to any discussion of the merits of the points. 
The CuarrMAN: The question is whether the minute of the 6th is con- 
| clusive upon the subject—whether the company are bound by those portions 
~ the agreement repudiated on the 13th of Feb. If you, Mr. West, have 
anything to say upon that point we shall be glad to hear you, but not upon 
| the merits. 
| After some further discussion, the room was cleared for consultation. On 
| the readmission of the public, 
| The Cuarrman said: The committee are of opinion that the basis of the 





agreement is binding upon the company; but they will consider the pro- 
| posed power of appointing three members of the Board of Health upon the 
| direction of the water-works. With respect to that they will hear observa- 
tions, 

| Mr. West said he objected to the power. It was not necessary, because, 
| according to the terms of purchase, it was the interest of the company to 
| work the concern as economically as possible. 

| Mr. Harcourt denied that the giving of such a power was contrary to the 

ractice of parliament. It was introduced into the Sheffield Gas Act of 1855. 

| here three gentlemen had a quasi interest in the concern, and might be 
| | considered the protectors of the settlement. 

' 

| 

| 





The CuarrMAN considered the Sheffield Gas Act a bad precedent. 

After a lengthy discussion, 
| The Cuarrman said they were of opinion that the proposed power would 
}not work well. If the Board of Health were compelled to purchase the 
| works there would be considerable force in the argument, but the matter 
| was optional. The preamble having been passed, the only question was as 
| to the clauses that were to be brought up. 
| The clauses were then proceeded with, and the bill, as amended, was 
ordered to be reported to the House. 


(Before Mr. Brampton Gurvon, Chairman; Mr, BucHANAN, 
Mr. BremriwwcE, and M7, Porrer.) 


| 

| GOSPORT GAS BILL. 
| Fripay, Marcu 24, 

|_ Mr. Putyy, Q.C., and Mr. Sauispury, ‘appeared for the promoters; and 
Mr. Murrny for Mr. Dolman, a petitioner against the bill. 


The following is the report of the referees on the petition of Frederick 
W. Dolman :— 


This is a bill to incorporate the Gosport Gas and Coke Company (Limited). 

Mr. Frederick W. Dolman appeared on his petition against the bill. He com- 
plained that the quality of the gas hitherto supplied had been inferior, and that the 
|| supply had bean wholly inadequate. 

Evidence was called in support of these allegations. It was stated that the gas 
cooking apparatus at Haslar Hospital had to be discontinued in consequence of the 
deficiency of the supply. It was also stated that the price of gas coal in Gosport 
was l4s. per ton. 

The promoters, in reply, offered no evidence on the point of the supply, but they 
ealled a witness who had tested the quality of the gas throughout the last year, who 
—* the illuminating power during ‘that period gave an average equal to 14 

It was proved that the price of gas coal delivered at the gas-works was 15s. 6d. 

The referees are of opinion that the present supply is inadequate to the wants of 
the place. And, further, that the quality of the gas now supplied is good. 

Micuakt D, Hassaxp, Chairman, 

Mr. Pun said the object of the bill was “to incorporate the Gosport 
Gas and Coke Company, and to make further provision for lighting with 
ie the town of Gosport and certain parishes and places in the neighbour- 
‘hood thereof; and for other purposes.” The preamble of the bill recited a 
Deed of Association, dated Oct. 1, 1835, by which certain persons formed 
‘themselves into a company under the name of the Gosport Gas and Coke 
‘Company, for the purpose of supplying the town of Gosport and its neigh- 
{bourhood with inflammable air or gas. It further recited that the company 
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| them effectually to carry out their undertaking. They had gone on sup- 








so constituted constructed gas-works in the parish of Alverstoke, in the 
county of Southampton, in which parish the town of Gosport was situated, 
and laid down mains and pipes in the streets and roads of the said town 
and the neighbourhood thereof, and had for many years past lighted Gos- 
port and its neighbourhood with gas. The present capital of the company 
was £21,356. 5s., divided into 757 shares of £25 each, in the bill called 
“whole shares;” and 389 shares of £6. 5s. each, called “quarter shares;” 
and the company had not borrowed any money. The capital had been 
from time to time an accruing capital, by the company putting aside a por- 
tion of their profits and converting them into capital. The population and 
buildings of Gosport and its neighbourhood had of late years greatly in- 
creased, and the company required further capital and powers to enable 


plying the town and neighbourhood—which contained a population of about 
22,000—pretty well to the present time, and the company had gone on 
pretty well; but of late there had been a series of decisions in the courts of 
law, to the effect that no private company without parliamentary powers 
had aright to break up the soil for the purpose of laying pipes to supply 
private consumers; that they were indictable for a nuisance in breaking up 
even a turnpike road, with the full consent of the trustees. Hitherto the 
company had been exposed to no opposition, but they felt it was not de- 
sirable to leave themselves exposed to legal proceedings, and therefore they 
had resolved to apply to the Legislature for those powers usually granted to 
undertakings of this character. Although they had not been subject tothe 
provisions of the Gas-Works Clauses Act, their dividends had never ex- 
ceeded the amount therein specified—in fact, they began with 2 per cent., 

and had subsequently been enabled to raise the dividend to 9 per cent. | 

They had lighted, extinguished, cleaned, and kept in repair the public lamps} | 
for £3. 3s. each per annum, every night in the year except six moonlight || 
nights, and were under contract to light 80 lamps in the suburban part of | | 








the district, which were not lighted so often, at £2. 16s.each. Taking £21,000 
as the old capital, they proposed to add toit a sufficient sam to make up in all 
a capital of £50,000. Upon the £29,000 of new capital, they proposed to fix 
the dividend at 7 per cent., and upon the £21,000 of old capital, 10 per cent. 
3y the operation of the Gas-Works Clauses Act, when these rates of divi- 
dend were attained, the company were bound to apply their surplus profits 
in the reduction of the price of gas to the public. ‘This bill was applied for 
with the universal concurrence of every one in the place, except one gen- 
tleman, and why he should oppose, it was difficult to understand. That 
gentleman was Mr. Frederick William Dolman, of Jermyn Street, and Al- 
verstoke, who alleged in his petition that he had land adjoining the works, 
which was well adapted for building purposes, the value of which would be 
impaired by the company’s works. He also complained that the maximum 
price of gas in the bill, viz, 5s., was exorbitant, regard being had, to the 
price of coal, the number of consumers, and the profits which the company 
had been making. On this point he ought to have raised his opposition 
before the referees. | 

Mr. Murpny said he appeared before the referees, who refused to hear 
him on this point. He was of opinion that when legislating as to what 
should be the price of gas, they ought to investigate the question of the cost 
of production. 

Mr. Sauispury said the only question which was put to the referees was 
the price of gas. 

Mr. Murry said the referees refused to hear him on the question of the 
cost of production. 

Mr. Pursn said he was of opinion that no evidence could be gone into 
now as to the price of gas, and he should object if any attempt were made to 
do so. The petitioner had raised an objection to the proposed price on the | | 
ground of the cost of coal, but that was a very smail element in the cost of | | 
production, which depended also upon the value of the residual products, | | 
and other considerations. If all the elements which combined to affect the| 
cost of production had been raised by the petition, the referees would || 
have gone into the question. The petitioner alleged that the quality of the| 
gas hitherto had been inferior, and the quantity supplied inadequate to the} 
safety and comfort of the district. The promoters were content, so far as| 
the illuminating power of the gas was concerned, to raise the standard 
to 14 candles; and as to the allegation of past deficiency, that was|| 
one of the principal objects they had in view to remedy by this|| 
bill. The company had manufacturing power sufficient for their | 
purpose, but they required more storeage room, and that they were now 
seeking to obtain. The petitioner further stated that a bill was before || 
Parliament last session for the incorporation of a gas company, whose || 
maximum price was 4s. 6d. per 1000, and he contended that the price || 
fixed in the present bill should not be higher than that. He also objected | | 
to the proximity of the gas-works to some meadows which belonged to him, | | 
but that he (Mr. Phinn) apprehended was not a matter which could now | 
be gone into. It would be sufficient to say that if the promoters injured | 
the property of the petitioner or any one else, they were liable under the | | 
general law to indictment. Butthe most curious part of the story was that | 








| when the new company was started last year, Mr. Dolman was a consenting | | 


party to the sale of this very piece of land for £2000, for the purpose of | 
erecting gas-works upon it, and indeed was himself one of the promoters of 
the bill. Looking at the several allegations in the petition, it appeared to | | 
him that they all related to clauses, and that from beginning to end there || 
was nothing which referred to the preamble of the bill at all. 

Mr. Murpny said he was quite prepared, if allowed, to go into the ques- 
tion of the cost of production, when they came to the consideration of 
clauses, to withdraw his objection to the preamble of the bill. Mr. Dolman 
was quite willing that the company should be incorporated and obtain the 
several powers they ask, if proper provision was made for regulating the 
price of gas. 

Mr. Pun said he should object to anything of the kind. 

The Cuarrman: Do you mean to say that you object to our considering 
the question of the price of gas? i 

Mr. Purxn: Certainly not. The price we propose to charge you may || 
consider, but the cost of production is concluded by the report of the referees. | 
The referees have found that there is no other allegation in the petition || 
which raises the question of the cost of production except the price of coals, || 
and they therefore restrict their finding to that. The Standing Orders pre- | | 
cluded any further evidence being taken on the subject. I} 

The CHAIRMAN said the committee were placed in a very awkward posi- | | 
tion. They were called upon to fix the price at which gas should be sold | 
in Gosport, without being allowed to inquire at what cost it could be pro- 
duced. 

After some conversation on the point, ° 

Mr Putin suggested, in order to prevent the expense and trouble to the |! 
parties which would result if the bill were recommitted, that the chairman 
should ascertain from the referees what their finding in this case really 
was. 
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Mr. Murpny said he thought there could be no question as to what was 
done by them. They decided that the allegations in his petition were not 
wide enough to cover an inquiry into the whole cost of production. 

The committee having consulted for a few minutes, the chairman re- 
tired for the purpose of seeing the referees. On his return, he stated that 
the committee were precluded from inquiring into those points upon which 
Mr. Murphy desired them to enter. 

Mr. G. B. Trons, examined by Mr. Satispury. 

I am the superintendent of the Gosport Gas Company. ‘The allegations 
in the preamble of the bill aretrue. The population of the district is about 
20,000. We have sufficient manufacturing power in the works, but we re- 
quire additional storeage. The capital asked for in the bill is necessary to 
enable us to provide that storeage and to extend the works, as may be needed 
from time to time. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Murruy: I do not know what the original capi- 
tal of the company was. The company were formed under a Deed of Asso- 
ciation, and the capital named therein was £5000. There has been further 
capital subscribed, but I do not know to what extent. 

fr. PHINN objected to this line of cross-examination. 

Mr. Murrny said he asked these questions with the view of seeing how 
much of the existing capital had been actually subscribed, and how much 
was capitalized profits. The allegation in his petition, that the proposed 
maximum price of gas was too high, “ having regard to the large profits 
hitherto divided by the company,” enabled him to go into this inquiry. It 
would, he believed, be found that of the £21,000 present capital only £5000 
had been actually subscribed. 

Mr. BREMRIDGE: Would not the better way be to ask the question what 
has been the outlay upon the works? 

Witness: The outlay upon the works has been partly from capital sub- 
scribed by the shareholders, and partly out of the profits realized by trading. 
I cannot tell the amount of profits so expended. ‘The value of the whole 
concern is about £22,000. 

Mr. Murpny: Can you tell the committee the cost of production of gas 
upon the works? 

Mr. Pury ol:jected again to this inqniry, and after further conversation 
the committee declined to allow it to proceed. 

Mr. Murpny (to witness): What has been the profit divided among your 
shareholders? 

Mr. SALIsBuRY said he must, out of respect for the practice of the House, 
ask the committee to decide that his friend was precluded from going into 
this matter also. This was one of the points which should have been raised 
before the referees. 

The CuarrmAn said he did not think the committee would allow it to be 
gone into. 

Mr. Murpny said the Standing Orders directed that in the case of gas 
bills the referees should inquire into the quality of the gas, existing supply 
and price, amount of pressure, cost of production, and the mode of testing 
the purity and illuminating power. But the Standing Orders were wholly 
silent upon the question of the profits divided among the shareholders. 
The jurisdiction of the referees was founded upon those Standing Orders, 
and they had no more power to raise the question of profits than he himself 
had upon the occasion of being before them. 

Mr. SauisBury said the answer to this was that there was no allegation 
in the petition which complained that the company had divided too much 
money. It would have been competent to his learned friend to raise the 
question if his petition had been properly drawn, but he could not now 
travel beyond the allegations it contained. 

The CuarrMan asked why the learned counsel did not raise this question 
before the referees? 

Mr. Murpny said he did, but they told him it was not within their juris- 
diction, and he must bring it before the committee on the bill. 

After some further conversation, the committee decided that they had 
no power to go into the question. 

Mr. Henry Compigné, examined by Mr. SALisBury. 

I am a solicitor in practice at Gosport, and I have the charge of this bill. 
The amount of money expended upon the worksis quite as much as stated in 
the preamble, £21,356. 5s. This money has been made up of 750 shares of 
£25 each, and 389 shares of £6.5s. We have laid out other money in 
addition out of profits. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Murrny: There was a great difficulty in getting 
capital, and therefore a large portion of the money applicable to dividends 
was always kept back, and a small dividend only paid. When this money 
was laid out it was treated as capital, and shares issued for it. At the first 
the dividends paid were at the rate of 2 per cent. only. They afterwards 
rose to 5 and 6 per cent., at which they. remained for a long time. Then 
they got to 8 per cent., and last year they were 9 per cent. ‘The capital 
has been raised at various times. We had £4500 to begin with. The total 
capital raised from calls at different periods is £11,981. 5s. 
bteween that sum and £21t,000 has been taken from profits. We did not 
set anything aside for capital when paying 9 percent. here was a bill in- 
troduced Jast year for establishing a new company at Gosport, whose 
maximum charge was to be 4s. 6d. The gas was to be of 12-candle illumi- 
nating power, and the charge of 4s. 6d.did not include meter-rent. We did 
not purchase up the interests of the promoters of that bill. We paid some- 
thing towards their expenses. 

Mr. Murrpny: How much? 

Witness (to the chairman): Shall I answer that question? 


nothing to do. 

Mr. Murruy said the question he proposed to put was, the amount which 
the promoters paid to the rival company. He put the question for this 
simple reason, that last year there was a proposition to supply Gosport with 
gas at 4s. 64, and it was thought worth while by this company to pay 
money to get rid of the proposal, in order that they might themselves come 
to Parliament for a bill authorizing them to charge 5s. This, he submitted, 
was pretty good evidence that the price was too high. He therefore put the 
question again. 

Witness: I am in the hands of the committee. 

The Cnartrman: I do not think the matter is one which is before us. 

Re-examined by Mr. SAtispury: In the bill of last year Mr. Frederick 
William Dolman, who is the petitioner on this occasion, is inserted as one of 
che promoters. That bill was withdrawn. 

This was the case for the promoters. 

Mr. Murruy said most of the petitioner's objections applied more to 
clauses than to the preamble of the bill. Mr. Dolman had no objection to 
the company improving their works, or increasing their capital for the pur- 
pose. There was no question that the present supply of gas at Gosport was 
insufficient. He would therefore offer no objection to the preamble being 








The difference | 





The Cuarrman; I think we are going into matters with which we have ‘ 





declared to be proved, reserving his arguments and evidence to such of the 
clauses as the petitioner objected to. 

The CHArRMAN said he thought that would be the better course. 

The preamble was accordingly declared to be proved. 

The unopposed clauses were read over and passed. 

Mr. Murpny said he proposed now to inform the committee the grounds 
of Mr. Dolman’s objections. Mr. Dolman was the owner of some 80 or 90 
honses; he was a member of the Highway Board at Gosport, and no one 
was a more fitting person than he to support an opposition like the present. 
The substantial matter about which he now came forward to complain, 
was that the maximum price of gas proposed in the bill was not a fair one. 

Mr. SALIsBuRY desired (and the committee assented) that the opposed 
clauses should be taken seriatim. 

On clause 21, respecting the proposed increase of capital, 

Mr. Murpuy submitted that it would be very dangerous to allow the 
company to raise capital ad libitum, when no evidence was brought forward 
to show the purpose to which this large sum was to be applied. It might 
be that the profits of the company would be devoted to the payment of 
interest upon money which could never be used, and thus the consumers 
would be deprived of the benefit to which they were entitled from the 
excess of profit necessary to pay dividends on a proper amount of capital. 

The CHarrMan said the preamble of the bill set out that further capital 
was required, and the petitioner had not objected to the amount of capital 
in any part of his petition, therefore the clause must stand. 

On clause 51, relating to the maximum price to be charged for gas, 

Mr. Murpny submitted that the maximum price should not exceed 4s. 6d., 
inclusive of the hire of meters. Unquestionably this had been a very pros- 
perous concern for many years, and a large amount of profit had been 
realized by the shareholders—and properly so, too, for they had been under 
no parliamentary restriction as to the rate of dividend. In addition to the 
dividends received, varying, as they had heard from 2 to 9 per cent., the 
company had been able to more than double their capital from invested 
profits. In other places, where the cost of producing gas was much more 
than at Gosport, the price charged was much less. At Fareham, with a 
population of only 5000 or 6000, and at a greater distance from the sea, the 
gas company had come to Parliament this session content to charge 5s. 3d., 
although the consumption of gas was very limited. He should satisfy the 
committee that last year a company was formed, perfectly competent to carry | 
out the lighting of Gosport, who proposed to charge only 4s. 6d., including} 
meter-rental. That company was withdrawn, their expenses being, as Mr. 
Compigné stated, paid by the promoters of the present bill. Mr. Dolman,| 
finding that the company was projected, investigated the matter for him-| 
self, but, though his name appeared as a promoter of their bill, it was not} 
with his consent. The company proposed to take some land from him, and/| 
he was prepared to take payment for that land in shares of the company. | 
He was therefore astonished, one morning, to find that the bill for incor-| 
porating the company had been withdrawn. When the present bill was| 
introduced, and he found a clause in it fixing the maximum price of gas at 
5s., he resolved to oppose it. On the face of his petition, Mr. Dolman had 
raised a substantial private grievance; but if the promoters of the bill con-| 
sented to reduce the price of gas to 4s. 6d., he would withdraw that part of 
his objection, 

Mr. F. W. Dolman, examined by Mr. Murry. 

Iam a solicitor, practising in Jermyn Street, and the owner of consiler-| 
able property at Gosport. I have about 80 houses of small character there. | 
The gas-consuming population is principally around the works. There is} 
a large number of public buildings supplied with gas inthe town. The 
town is increasing in area and in population. 





The level of the place is flat 
from beginning to end. There was a bill promoted in Parliament last year 
for a gas company to supply Gosport at 4s. 6d. per 1000, including the hire 
of meters. I declined to be a promoter of that company, and my name ap- 
pears in the bill fraudulently. I have no doubt, from the facts laid before| 
me by the late manager of the company, that 3s. 6d. per 1000 would 
have been amply remunerative. This company will not allow me to know 
anything about their affairs. I have asked them to let me see their books, 
but they would not. I am alone in this opposition. Things are in a very 
anomalous position in Gosport. There is no governing body. There isa 
Paving and Lighting Board in the town, of which the clerk to the gas| 
company is the clerk. The Highway Board, of which I am a member, was) 
stimulated to call a meeting, and that meeting arrived at the conclusion, | 
that they had no funds with which to carry on an opposition to this bill. | 

Cross-examined by Mr. Satissury: I ain opposing the bill at my own | 
expense. I asked my fellow-members at the Highway Board to subscribe| 
£1 each, but they would not do it. There is a very strong feeling in Gos-| 
port against the bill. I did not ask any one to sign my petition. I believe! 
the illuminating power of the gas proposed by the bill of last year was the| 
same 4s was proposed by the present bill. I have investigated this mutter) 
closely, and have arrived at my conclusions from data supplied to me by| 
your late manager, Mr. Methven. The clause introduced into the bill by 
which the illuminating power is raised to 14 candles was put in under 
pressure, after offering me £150 to withdraw my opposition. I reside at 
Kensington. I havealways understood that the Gosport Gas Company was 
a nice family party of twelve. I should be surprised to hear that there are 
50 shareholders in the company. My name was inserted in the bill last 
year without my consent. A meeting was called about a fortnight after 
the bill was lodged, and I insisted upon my name being taken out. I said 
it was a great piece of impertinence to put it in. I did not complain to this 
House. My last quarter's gas bill was £3. 10s Od., but I am rated for pro- 
perty, and am therefore interested in the price of gas for the public lamps. 

Re-examined by Mr. Murrny: This bill, as originally presented, proposed 
that the illuminating power of the gas supplied in Gosport, should be 12 
candles. I only saw the provision for 14 candles this morning. 

Mr. Murpny said his client consented to withdraw his opposition in 
respect of the land. 

Mr. G. W. Stevenson, examined by Mr. Murpuy. 

I have heard the evidence of Mr. Dolman, and have read the referees re- 
port on this bill, I am acquainted with the price at which gas is 
supplied in many towns similarly situated to Gosport. The evidence 
given in the Folkestone case, yesterday, showed that the cost of coal 
and the selling price of coke there are almost identical with Gosport. 
Mr. Barlow gave it in evidence that the cost price of producing 1000 
cubic feet of gas, measured at the consumers meters, as taken from 
the books of the company, was 3s. All the conditions with respect 
spect to distribution are much more favourable in Gosport than in Folke- 
stone. I do not know Gosport, but I am told that the works are within the 
populous district of the town, and that 20,000 out of 23,000 of the popula- 
tion reside within a very limited area. These conditions enable the dis- 
tribution to be made more economically than at Folkestone. If 5s. be a 
fair maximum price for Folkestone, somewhat less would be fair at Gosport, 
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The fact of there being large Government establishments in the place helps 
to render the cost of distribution less, because the moment the pipe is taken 
within the premises of those establishments the remaining cost of distribu- 
tion belongs to the Government, the meter being always placed just within 
the entrance, and all the leakage on the pipes afterwards is paid for, the gas 
having pa:sed through the meter. There is also no risk with reference to 
payment for the gas consumed. ‘The cost of coals at Gosport is abont 
15s. 6d. At Blackburn, for 21-candle gas, the price is 4s., the cost of coal 
being 14s. Three-fourths of the coal used is cannel. I should think the 
population of Blackburn is from 30,000 to 35,000. 

Mr. BremripcE: It is at least double that. 

Witness : At Boston the price of 13-candle gas is under 4s., and the cost 
of coal 13s. 10d. It is either Newcastle or Silkstone coal. At Burnley they 
supply 14-candle gas at 3s. 6d., the cost of coal being 8s. 3d. At Carlisle 
12-candle gas is charge 3s. 8d., the cost of coal being lls. I do not remem- 
ber what the population is. At Exeter they supply 14-candle gas at 4s., the 
cost of coal being 16s, 2d. At Liverpool they supply 22-candle gas for 
3s. 2d., the cost of coal being 15s., and the population 500,000. At Margate 
they supply 13-candle gas for 3s. 6d., the price of coal being 16s. 3d. At 


mum, the cost of coal being 15s. 2d. 

Mr. Dotman: The present price of gas at Portsmouth is 4s. 3d., but there 
is to be a reduction to 4s. The population, I should think, is three times 
that of Gosport. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Satissury: I was only brought into this case 
yesterday. The evidence I have given to-day is not given from any per- 
sonal knowledge of the district. I do not know how many public buildings 
are supplied at Gosport. JI am told three or four. It is not altogether the 
quantity of gas which is manufactured and consumed which affects the 
price. I do not know what the quantity supplied in Liverpool is. I should 
not be surprised to hear that it is 1200 millions. That would have nothing 
at all to do with the question of the reduction of price. The price in 
Liverpool is low, but there are peculiar circumstances connected with 
Liverpool quite independent of the question of population, which tends to 
make it so. The capital of the company is not excessive—£755,000, which 
is very low for the production of 1200 million cubic feet of gas annually. 
It is lower considerably than almost any of the London companies. Ido 
not know of any other fact connected with their capital. I do not 
know that the Act of Parliament requires the shares to be put up by 
auction. I should not be surprised to hear that £150,000 of their capital 
|has been raised in that way. The capital might, therefore, represent an 
lexpenditure of £900,000. I think I wasin error yesterday when I stated 
jthat the Folkstone Company would be able to appropriate their profits 
retrospectively in paying arrears of dividend before the passing of the Act 
of Parliament. But supposing this company had been incorporated by Act 
of Parliament ten years ago there is nothing in the Gas Works Clauses Act 
to prevent their doing so. In almost all gas bills there are clauses now 
introduced limiting the retrospective dividend. The Metropolis Gas Act 
\limits it to six years, but in most cases it is limited to three years. Last 

session, one Act—the Salisbury Gas Act—limited it to two years. 
| Re-examined by Mr. Murruy: It is usual in gas bills to provide that the 
\shares should be sold by auction. Mr. Hawksley originated that custom 
jin the Nottingham Gas Bill in 1853, and it has been a common practice 
since. 

Mr. BremripGE: Have you asa man of experience ever known 2 case 
|where, upon an application to the justices and the appoirtment of an ac- 
\countant, a reduction in price has taken place? 

Witness : No; I never have. I know there have been applications to the 
|quarter sessions, and that accountants have been appointed, but I do not 
| know that in any case it was found that the gas companies had divided 
imore than they ought to have done. 

Mr. SautsBury: Liverpool is an instance in point. The recorder, upon 
| the certificate of the auditor of the town, can reduce the price of gas, and it 
| has been reduced there from 4s. 6d. to 3s. 2d. 
|. Witness: The machinery for putting the Act into operation is very cum- 
| bersome, and it is difficult to get people to interest themselves, and run the 
chance of having to bear the expense of a defeat. The security of the 
public is in requiring that fuller accounts should be furnished by the 
companies. 
| Mr. Savispury said he thought after the evidence given by the petitioner 
|it would be a waste of time to call witnesses in reply. The cases referred 
|to by the last witness had been already answered by the hon. Member for 
Carlisle, requiring from the witness a statement of the population of the 
several towns as they were quoted. The promoters asked for a maximum 

rice of 5s., but it did not follow that that price would be charged by them. 

hey would only be entitled to the rates of dividend already fixed by 
the committee in passing the capital clauses, and when those rates were 
attained there was no alternative but to reduce the price of gas to the 
consumers. 

The room was then cleared. On the parties being called in, 

The Cuarrman said: The committee have come to the decision that the 
price of gas shall not exceed 4s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet. 

The other clauses reserved were then gone through, and some verbal 
alterations made in them. The 71st clause was altered so as to reduce the 
notice required before testing the gas from 24 to 6 hours, and the right to 
test was extended to “any trustees or commissioners from time to time 
appointed under the Local Government Act.” 

Ir. MurpHy proposed a clause with reference to the disposal of the 
extra shares. 

Mr. SALispuryY objected, on the ground that the petition contained no 
allegation which gave his friend a locus standi on this point. 

The committee refused the clause. 

Mr. Murpny asked whether the price of 4s. 6d. for gas was to be consi- 
dered as inclusive or exclusive of meter-rental. 

The CHatrman said the committee had taken the clause as it stood 
There was nothing about meters in the clause. 

The inquiry then terminated. 


WINCHESTER CONSUMERS WATER, GAS, AND COKE COMPANY, 
LIMITED, 
Mownpay, Marcu 27, 1865. 

Mr. Ropwett, Q.C., Mr. AncHIBALp, and Mr. TATHAM, appeared for the 
promoters; Mr. Burke, Q.C., Mr. Wessrer, Q.C., and Mr. Ricuarps, for 
the Winchester Water-Works Company and the Winchester Gaslight and 
Coke Company, and for the owners and occupiers of land and property in 
the city of Winchester and its neighbourhood. 

Mr. RopWELL, in opening the case for the promoters, said the bill he had the 
honour of submitting to the committee was briefly described as “ A bill for in- 
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corporating the Winchester Consumers Water, Gas, and Coke Company, and 
making further provision for supplying with water, and supplying and 
lighting with gas the city of Winchester and the adjacent districts, aud for 
other purposes.” He would trouble the committee but very briefly in stat. 
ing the circumstances under which the bill had been introduced, and the 


| immediate objects the promoters had in view in coming before the commit- 


Stalybridge the price of gas is 4s. 6d. the maximum, and 3s. 2d. the mini- | 


tee. There was in existence in Winchester a company formed under the 
Joint-Stock Companies Act, 1862, and called “ the Winchester Consumers 
Water, Gas, and Coke Company, Limited.” He need not trouble them with 
the full history of this company up tothe present time. The affair seemed 
to have been transferred from a Mr. Rawlins toa Mr. Shelley, and by him 
in turn to a Mr. Nixon and others, who now asked Parliament for the powers 
contained in this bill. The company had obtained no parliamentary powers 
up to the present moment, and consequently they had not been able to carry 
out their objects so efficiently and satisfactorily to the inhabitants as they 
could if they had such parliamentary powers. At Winchester also at the 
present time there were a water company anda gas company, and they 
likewise were before Parliament to get statutory powers to amalgamate 
their undertakings. Their bill was eutitled a bill for the supply of the city 
of Winchester and its neighbourhood with water and with gas, and for in- 
corporating into one company the Winchester Water-Works Company, 
Limited, and the Winchester Gaslight and Coke Company. According to the 
preamble of that bill, it appeared that the present promoters of it were in 


| the same predicament as the parties he (Mr. Rodwell) represented; they 





were, in fact, two limited companies without any parliamentary powers at 
all. When they had ascertained that a new company was in the field, they 
roused themselves into action, and for the first time, although they bad 
been in existence for years, reduced the price of their gas, and then gave 
notice of the bill referred to. The committee, therefore, now had to decide 
which company should supply the city. The new company were the first 
in the field, and in consequance of their being so, the old company, as he 
stated, reduced their price of gas, and then petitioned for parliamentary 
powers. 

Mr. Wessrer said the committee had not to decide whether the existing 
companies should have statutory powers, for their bill had already passed 
the Bones of Commons unopposed. 

Mr. RopweE tt said he had not been aware that the old companies had 
stolen a march upon their opponents. However, it woald still be with this 
committee to decide whether the existing companies were to be left in un- 
disturbed possession of the power to supply the city of Winchester, with its 
14,000 or 15,000 inhabitants. He believed he should be able to show that 
they had not the means of doing so iu an efficient manner, that what they 
had hitherto supplied was defective in quality and deficient in quantity, and 
that the inhabitants were so dissatisfied that they had memorialized the 
promoters of the present scheme to persevere in their endeavour to obtain 
the powers sought for by this bill. That memorial was got up in February 
last, and was signed by some of the principal inhabitants and largest cun- 
sumers in the city of Winchester, and its contents would give to the com- 
mittee the best idea of what were the feelings of the citizens generally upon 
this subject. The allegations in the memorial were to the effect that the 
memorialists had heard with satisfaction of the intended application to Pare 
liament, as they believed the establishment of a new company would be 


highly advantageous to the residents of the city, the present high prices for | 


gas and water bearing very heavily on the pockets of the consumers. He 
would undertake to prove by the evidence of most respectable wituesses— 
persons who were owners of house property aud traders in the city of Wiu- 
chester—that the whole of these allegations were true, and that there was, 
as they stated, a pressing necessity for the introduction of a new company. 
The petitioners against this bill, who had just got their bill throuzh the 
house unopposed, had been charging the inhabitants at the rate of 6s. per 
1000 cubic teet for gas, which, considering the local accommodation, and 
other circumstances (amongst others, that the price of coals was extremely 
moderate), was a high rate of charge. The fact was that in other towns in 
the neighbouring districts the sum of 4s. 6d. and 5s, had been the maximum 
charge. The memorialists begged the promoters of the present scheme to 
persevere with it, and givethe peoplethe benefit of competition. Heshould 
be able clearly to show, by reliable witnesses, that the gas supplied by the 
old company had been invariably bad, and very deficient, so much so that 
on many occasions the consumers had been obliged at night to burn c indles 
if their rooms and workshops. It seemed that no redress could be obtained, 
simply because of the monopoly enjoyed by the old company. If that com- 
pany were reinstated with parliamentary powers, though there would be a 
little more control over them under the new arrangement, judging from 
past experience, the people could not feel themselves safe in their hands. 
There should by right be some competition, and its necessity was shown in 
the memorial where it referred to the fact that the shareholders were mostly 
non-resident, living at a distance from Winchester, not interesting tuem- 
selves as to the quality of the gas, but whose sole object was to squeeze as 
much as they possibly could out of the people of the city. On the contrary, 
the capital of the new company, amounting to £60,000, would be taken up 
by the inhabitants of Winchester as shareholders toa large extent, and they 
came before the committee wishing to make known their feelings on the 
subject. As to the supply of water hitherto, it had been a very intermit- 
tent supply indeed. In frequent cases consumers who had cisterns on 
their premises could not keep them filled, and were sometimes left 
entirely without any water. As to the water supplied, there was 
no fault to be found; the quality was good, and no place in Eng- 
land could boast of as pure a supply of water from rivers and springs as 
Winchester. ‘The new company intended to avail themselves of the same 
pure sonrce as had hitherto been relied on with satisfaction. It was the 
quantity that had been deficient, and the short supply was complained of. 
He should be able to show that in several cases of fire in the city it had, 
just at the pinch of time, been found that there was no water in the mains, 
and property had been destroyed entirely from the absence of water at the 
night time. In the case of one recent fire at an hotel no water was obtain- 
able, and had it not been for many persons obtaining buckets of water from 
the railway station, and for other assista::ce rendered by spectators attracted 
by the alarm, very material damage would have been done. From these 
circumstances arose the resolve of the memorialists to urge on Messrs. 
Nixon and others, the promoters, to press forward the present bill, aud to 
promise, if it should eventually become law, that they would take shares in 
the concern. The petition against this bill had been presented by the old 
companies, which were now seeking for powers to amalgamate their under- 
takings. They stated that by the provisions of this bill their interests 
would be seriously affected; that they had expended upon their water- 
works £17,000 since 1855; and that their means of supply were entirely 
adequate to the present wants of the neighbourhood, and beyond anything 
that was likely to be required. With respect to the gas-works, they stated 
that they had expended £30,000 upon them since 1847, and that their 
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affairs up to the present time had been conducted in the most economical 
manner. The promoters of this bill denied the truth of the allegation that 
|| the supply of water to the citizens had been adequate, or that the means of 
the company were ample for their future requirements. That they had 
practised a system of great economy was just the complaint the inhabitants 
made of them—the economy followed out had been too strict; they had not 
been liberal enough in giving to their customers that which they ought to 
enjoy—an ample and proper supply—and this was the reason of the odium 
which attached to the old company. The petitioners further objected that 
there was no necessity for laying down fresh mains, and that to authorize 
the promoters to do so would be to create a great interruption of the traffic 
of the city by the opening of the streets for the purpose. But the com- 
mittee would observe that the corporation of Winchester, who might well 
be supposed to be alive to the importance of this point, were not opposing 
the scheme, and therefore the allegation was not entitled to much 
weight. The petitioners stated that they believed in most cases where 
competition had been allowed, the rival companies had after a time | 
coalesced. That might be true to a certain extent, but before such 
combination took place an additional system of mains had been laid 
down so that an ample supply was guaranteed; while both companies 
coming under the operation of the General Act, the public were protected 
| from exorbitant prices and the other evils arising from monopoly. The peti- 
| tion further alleged that the new company’s proposed source of supply was a 
| deficient one—although, as he had stated, the promoters relied upon the 
| same source as that of the old company. These were the whole of the 
| allegations in this petition, which he certainly must characterize as a very 
|meagre one. There were two other petitions, the first of which was from 
| the Warden and Fellows of Winchester College, and Dr. Moberley, the head 
| master of that institution; and the other from certain owners, lessees, and 
| occupiers of dwelling-houses and other property. The majority of the re- 
sidents, however, were against the views of these petitioners. The fact was 
the old company had existed so long, and the local shareholders were so 
| well known, that there was no difficulty in their getting signatures of per- 
| sons who were unacquainted with the fact that the inhabitants generally 
| had suffered any inconvenience from a short supply. It might be that the 
| college premises had been well supplied with both gas and water, and the 
signatures of the respectable gentlemen connected with the institution had 
| been obtained from them in ignorance of the fact that other inhabitants 
| had been from time to time suffering from the want of these necessaries. 
| These gentlemen certainly did not know what the committee would know 
| When the evidence for the promoters was before them. The other petition 
| was signetl by four persons—Mr. Clark, Mr. Newton, Mr. H. Clark, and Mr. 
Griffin; but there was nothing in it of importance, and it was difficult to 
understand what possible motive could have influenced these gentlemen. 
The objections of these petitioners generally were to the introduction of 
another company to disturb the roads and streets, and to other evils which 
| they seemed to apprehend would result from two companies competing in | 
the same district; also that the district was already provided. He hardly 
thought these gentlemen could have read their newspapers. The state- 
ment that evils arose from competition in supplying the public was ignored 
| daily by the evidence given in the committee-rooms of the House of Com- | 
| mons, and everywhere else. And to state that a greater nuisance would be 
caused by two companies than one, was to state that which it was hardly | 
possible to conceive had any foundation in fact. As to the supposed inter- 
| ference with the streets, he would only remark that it was not very pro- 
bable the mains of the two companies would be Jaid side by side through | 
| the same thoroughfares. In all likelihood, one company would supply in 
one district, and the other in the remaining parts of the city. Of course 
; the streets would have to be opened for the purpose of laying services, 
| but this would cause comparatively little interruption, and when the mains 
| were once laid down there would be practically an end to all interference | 
| With the trafiic. The petitioners complained that the parties who were 
| promoting the new company were strangers to the place, which was just 
the very complaint which those who supported the new scheme made | 
) against the existing company—viz., that the proprietors of it were non- | 
resident in Winchester. But if he (Mr. Rodwell) could satisfy the com- 
' mittee that the bulk of the inhabitants were prepared to support the new | 
company, there would be at once an end to the allegation of the petitioners. 
| Every one would agree with him that where the consumers of water or gas 
| had control, under the provisions of an Act of Parliament, of the supply of 
| these commodities, they must be in a much better position than when left | 
to the tender mercies of strangers, And when he told the committee that 
| the present works were leased at 6 per cent. per annum, they would see | 
| that the only object the proprietors in those companies had in view was, to 
get as good a return upon their capital as they could, altogether irrespec- 
tive of the wants and wishes of the inhabitants of Winchester. Under these | 
| circumstances, therefore, he felt that the consumers of Winchester who | 
had been deprived of the supply which they were entitled to claim, had 
acted very wisely in bringing this bill before Parliament, and when the 
committee had heard the evidence about to be tendered, he trusted they 
would consider that the promoters of the bill had made out such a case as 
— entitle them to the powers they now asked at the hands of the 
| Legislature. 


| 





W. W. Bulpett, Esq., examined by Mr. ARCHIBALD. 

Iam a banker residing at Winchester, and a magistrate for the city and 
county, also an active member of the board of Pavement Commissioners. 
At the ent time there is a gas company at Winchester, and I am sup- 
| plied with gas by them. ‘The price charged has been 6s. 6d. and 6s.; it is 
jnow ds. I believe the 6s. charge was continued up to Lady-day, 1864; 

since then it has been ds. The supply of gas has not been satisfactory; it 
| has been very ine . [have used the gas in my banking-house, and 
|in the afternoon, in winter time, I have sometimes been obliged to burn 
| candles from three so five o'clock, as the gas was not strong enough to give 
| the light required for the transaction of business. The gas has been very 
deficient in illuminating power, and at times very offensive in 
\so that it has been necessary to open the doors and windows. This 
‘has occurred not on a single occasion only; I will not say it has 
happened frequently, but I may dare to say a dozen times. The 
|present gas-wor are situated on very high ground, and there are 
two gasholders at different places: one at the bottom of the town, | 
& mile from the works, and another about a quarter of a mile distant, and 
near the railway station. Before the town can be well lighted, gas has to be 
forced down to these holders. I know the site of the proposed new works; 
it is at the lower part of the town, and close to the Itchen navigation. The 
navigation wouid be useful to supply coal from Southampton 12 miles dis- 
tant. Until the railway was made to the city that was the only mode of | 
obtaining coal. The facilities thus afforded must have the effect of cheap- | 
ening gas. It would bea public benefit if the new company had the powers | 
granted them they now apply for. It would also add materiaily to the ' 
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| bottom of the town, a direction in which I have considerable property. I}| 


| have been prevented. 


| company and a fair competition in the supply of water is desirable. 


| believe gas can be manufactured and sold for much less than it is. 


| auspices of “ the General Financial and Estate Agency Corporation.” 


| now before Parliament is constituted ? 


| that question. 


| inhabitant of Winchester? 


comfort and convenience of the cottage occupiers if the gas were supplied 
cheaper, so as to make their homes more comfortable and induce the men 
to stay at home instead of resorting to the beer-shop. It would, therefore, 
improve the moratjand social condition of the poor of the city. In my 
opinion the majority of the inhabitants are decidedly in favour of the new 
company. They have hitherto been obliged to = up with what they could 
get. I do not speak from my own knowledge, but I believe that complaints 
have been made. I have not complained myself. I am a very small con- 
sumer myself, and I am not fond of complaining. We have a water com | 
pany in the town. I take the water of the company in my stable and) 
yard I remember a fire which occurred in High Street last year. I was | 
awoke at three o'clock in the morning by the alarm of fire; it was at the| 





got up and went to the fire: and I and other people present were kept there | 
nearly an hour and no supply of water could. be obtained from the mains of | 
the water company. The mains are never charged at night. The engines | 
were ready a few yards from the fire, but there was no water. If water had 
been procurable as promptly as it ought to have been, great damage would 
Everything was in readiness except the water. 
That has been the case more than once. I am told that there is such a high 
pressure at the water-works that to keep the mains charged would be pro-| 
ductive of great waste. I think it would be a great advantage, and would 
add very much to our sense of security if there was a supply of water | 
always available at night. We also want to be supplied somewhat cheaper. | 
I believe the opinion of the inhabitants is that the establishment of a 4 

| 
not know whether the existing company have hydrants in the streets; it is | 
very important to have them. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Wexpster: By “ fair competition,” I mean that. 
each company should obtain a reasonable return for their investment. I| 
have not given much attention to the subject, but I do not see any objec- | 
tion to having the pipes of two companies side by side in the streets. I 
am not aware whether there is any other way of having “ fair competition.” | 
I do not know that in a small town like Winchester there would be any} 
other practicable mode. I do not remember ever complaining to the| 
manager of the existing gas-works. Many months ago he came to look, 
at some service-pipes of mine; he is frequently there to ascertain the state 
of the meter. I had a discussion with him once as to the cause of some 
complaint, and he told me my service-pipes were worn out, and I believe he | 
put up some new fittings. It is not because of escapes that the gas 1s offen- 
sive; it is offensive from its smell, which is like that of a bad privy. The 
coal used is sea-borne coal; it comes into the river Itchen at Southampton, 
and the proprietors of the navigation, get 1s. per ton for its conveyance to | 
Winchester. Iam one of the proprietors of the Itchen navigation; it is | 
anything but a good concern. I am something like a mortgagee in posses-| 
sion. ‘The property adjoining the banks would be a good site for = 
erection of gas-works; but that does not belong to me. Formerly the pro-| 
perty in the navigation was a very valuable one, but the Legislature having | 
sanctioned the construction of railways, the competition has rendered it | 
utterly valueless. Competition in the supply of gas is quite another thing. | 
The price of gas is now 5s. which is higher than at many other places. In} 
some towns, I see by the papers, it is only 4s. and 4s. 3d. The present} 
works are built in a very improper place—upon very high = I| 

am | 
not a gas-maker, nor 2 shareholder in gas-works. I du not know that for 
a small inland place like Winchester, 5s. is a very fair price. I think the | 
banks of the Itchen would be a better place for such works, especially as 
they would have the benefits of the navigation. I believe the land upon | 
which it is proposed to build the works contemplated by this bill, belongs to 
the Bishop of Winchester. I am interested in the landadjoining. I do not|| 
know anything personally of the promoters of this scheme, except the |} 
solicitor. I have seen the prospectus which was brought out under the || 
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I do 
not know whether that “ corporation ” is now in existence. 
Mr. Wester: Have you ever had the curiosity to see how the company 


Witness : Indeed, I have not. 

Mr. Wexsster: Do you happen to know that to constitute a company, 
there must be seven members, each subscribing to it ? 

Witness: I am aware of it. 

Mr. Wersrer: Do you think that a company of seven members, each 
having one share, is 2 company to which the inhabitants of Winchester 
might look with confidence ? 

Witness : I suppose there may be many circumstances connected with 


Mr. Weuster: You do not know that this company consists of seven per- 
sons, each holding one share, and that not one of these seven persons is an 
2 





Vitness : I do not know. 

Cross-examination continued : I do not know any persons belonging to 
the company as living in Winchester. Ido not know Mr Edward Nixon, | 
Mr. J. Edgecombe, Mr. R. Heathcote, Mr. W. Powell, Mr. H. F. Green, a. 
J. Bull, nor Mr. W. Humber. The name of Heathcote is familiar to me. 
There are many Heatheotes living in Winchester. I have no shares myself 
in the new company yet, and it remains to be seen if I intend to take any. 

Re-examined by Mr. Ancumatp: The land on one side of the river 
partly belongs tome. The site of the proposed works is held by me as a@ 
yearly tenant. The coals for the existing company are carted from the 

ilway station to the works. The new works would obtain thei by the 

ation from Southampton. As a commissioner of pavements I know | 

our streets are being constantly interrupted and broken up by the 
existing gas and water companies ; but the interruption only lasts a few 
days, and there is an end of it. I do not think the establishment of the 
new company would cause much additional interference with the traffic; 
the streets would only have to be broken up for ashort time. The existing 
companies have no parliamentary powers. 

Mr. Wensrer: Our bill has passed the House of Commons unopposed. 

Mr. ArciuBaLp: That is news to me. 

Re-examination continued: It was long before I heard of the new com- 
pany that the complaint was made at my house. Under whatever auspices 
the new company is brought out, I should consider it would be a great 
advantage. 

By Mr. Bucnanan: I believe there is a charge of 1s. per ton for coals 
by the navigation, which goes to the proprietary. There is also another 
charge under the head of riverage. The tonnage and riverage together is 
something like 3s. 6d. or 4s. per ton from Southampton to Winchester. The 
charges by railway are very much the same in amount; if anything they 
are 6d. more. We are paying at this moment about 26s. a ton Jor coals. 
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; a bought coals at Winchester for 23s., but this year they are unusually 


igh 

1 Mr. 7. Crook, examined by Mr. ARCHIBALD. 

Tam a grocer, carrying on business in High Street, Winchester, and am 
supplied with gas by the existing company. I have found it at times by no 
means satisfactory as to quality or quantity. Ihave on several occasions 
sent to the works toascertain the cause. The offensiveness of it is not from 
any escape from my pipes; it arises from the impurity of the gas, which is 
sometimes suffocating. I have had to use as many as 12 candles at a time 
through the want of sufficient illuminating power in the gas. ‘The reply I 
received from the manager on one occasion to my complaint was—“ We 
cannot assist you; you must light candles.” Some months ago the gas 
went out entirely, and we were left in darkness. I believe that was general 
throughout the town. It was on a Friday night, and was very inconvenient, 
as it was the day before market-day. I cannot say whether some of the 
shopkeepers were obliged toclose theirshops in consequence. The position 
of the present works is not a proper one for the supply of the town. One of 
the gasholders is a mile away, and the other a quarter of a mile. I con- 
| sider the site of the proposed works a much more advantageous one than 
the present. There is little doubt if the new company were established that 
we should get a better supply of gas, and, in all probability, at a more rea- 





{satisfy us. I think that those of the inhabitants who are not interested in 
the old company are favourable to the new company. Competition is good 
in other things, and I do not see why it should not be ingas. I do not think 
it would create any more obstruction in the streets than we have already 
had. Ihave been supplied with water by the existing company. Their 
mains are not charged at night, and I have not been able to get water be- 
tween nine o'clock at night and seven in the morning, which I have found 
@ great inconvenience. I was present at the fire referred to by Mr. Bulpett, 
and confirm what he said respecting the want of water. It would bea great 
advantage to have a constant supply. I think it very desirable that the 
new company should have the powers they are seeking to obtain. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Ricnarps: I am not aware what the maximum 
price in this bill is. Ido not know whether there have been more com- 
plaints respecting the gas at Winchester than in other places. ‘The gas is 
not always bad; it is only sometimes so. I am not aware that the bill 
which has passed the House of Commons for incorporating the old com- 
pany embodies the provisions of the General Act as to price and purity of 
gas. If it does, and it could be guaranteed, it would be satisfactory. I do 
not think the old company, without they increased their works, could give a 
sufficient supply. I think it sounds nice to have open competition in gas. 
There would be a greater breaking up of the streets through having two 


the circumstance of the gas going out arose from an accident to the gas- 
holder. I understood they were trying some new principle of purifying the 
gas. An accident like that might arise with any company. The present 
works are situated near the railway, which is a convenience as respects the 
obtaining of coals. The gasholder is in the lower part of the town. I am 
not a sharebolder in the new concern; I have not even promised, nor have 
I been solicited to take shares. I cannot say whether I shall take any. I 
do not know anything of the promoters. I have never heard of their names, 
nor do | know why they came there, but suppose they thought it would bea 


ward this scheme. All I want is gas of a proper purity and illuminating 
power, and if the bill secures that I do not care where the promoters 
come from. 

The following additional evidence was called in reference to the state of 
the existing supply :— 

Mr. Robert Underwood, examined by Mr. Taruam. 

Was a grocer in High Street, Winchester. Was a large consumer of gas, 
at an annual cost of £45. The price was altered at Lady-day, 1864, from 
Gs to 5s. per 1000 feet. The gas had been inferior in quality, and he had 
been obliged to use other lights; this had not ocevrred often, perhaps about 
twice. It would be a benefit to the city if there was a new company started 
—it would make the old company more careful. The consumers generally 
were decidedly in favour of the new company. He had the water of the 
present company; the mains were not always charged. He was not suffi- 
ciently near to the late fire to judge of his own knowledge whether there 
Was inconvenience through want of water or not. 


Cross-examined by Mr. Ricuarns: He had not himself found any incon- 
venience from want of water. Had promised to take some shares in the new 
company—25 £10 shares, but had paid nothing down. He thought it 
would be a‘ivantageous to Winchester were there two companies. He had 
known old companies bought up by new ones. His taking of the shares 
depended upon the contingency of the bill passing. He knew none of the 
persons named on the bill, nor why they had fixed their attention on Win- 
chester, except that they thought it would be a profitable speculation. He 
considered 5s. per 1000 a high price for gas. It was six or eight months 
since he heard of the new company. That was before the old company 
made the reduction in their charge for gas. He would not say the reduc- 
tion was made because the new company was talked of. The new com- 
pany was not registered until November, 1864, but there had been a talk 
of it for many months previously. He could not say whether he had heard 
anything about it till after the reduction took place. The maximum price 
in the new company’s bill was 6s., but he understood they intended to 
charge 4s. 6d. He had known Winchester for 10 years, and been a house- 
holder there for a year anda half. Had never known the gas go entirely 
out, except on one occasion, which was some time during last autumn, =~ 
Re-examined by Mr. AncuisaLp: He did not know whether, on that 
occasion, persons had to shut up tieir shops in consequence of the want of 
light. Thought it would be an advantage to have a new and second com- 
pany. He considered 5s. per 1000 a high price, as they could get it cheaper 
in surrounding towns. He thought many consumers would take shares if 
the new company’s Act were passed; the idea had met with a most favour- 
able reception in the town. Had never himself experienced inconvenience 
through the want of a constant water service. 

_ Mr. 7. S. Morris, examined by Mr. ARCHIBALD. 
Had carried on business as an auctioneer and upholsterer, in High Street, 
for 12 years. During the whole time had been supplied with gas by the 
existing company, and paid about £30 a year as gas-rental. - Generally 
considered, it was very high-priced, and a very bad article; it had never 
given satisfaction to him. 
By the Cuatrman: He thought the illuminating power was about equal 
to a common dip candle. 
By Mr. ArcuiBap: In hisexperience it had been continually so. Until 
the last two years he had kept up a continuous howl against the directors 











good speculation. I do not know who has found the money to bring for- | 


| the new company, nor whether the price was reduced before then. Had 
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could to improve the supply, but the city has much increased in size since | 
they were established, and what they have done has not been sufficient to | 





| found the light, after ten at night, go down very low, though it did not ab- 


companies, but it would be of rare occurrence. I am not aware whether | 
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and manager in the shape of letters of complaint. At last he got quite tired, 
and said nothing more. The company were, perhaps, anxious to do better 
if they could, but had not the means. He thought the new company would 
be favourably received. He approved of competition in the supply of gas. 
He would be prepared to take shares, and many other consumers were 
willing to support it. Had not the slightest objection to gentlemen comin 
from a distance with the present scheme. On the contrary, he was oblige 
to them for doing so. He had very frequently found the gas offensive. It 
was not owing to leakages, but a nuisance evolved in the ordinary con- 
sumption of the gas. He also had used the company’s water, and found in- 
convenience from not having a continuous supply. At fires the cry invari- 
ably was, ‘“ Where is the water?” There was a delay in waking the man at 
the works to charge the mains. When coming home in the evening from 
his engagements in the country he had been obliged to send his man to the 
town pump for water, or his horse would have had to go without it. He 
once had a turn-tap and hose on his premises, but there being no supply of 
water at night the apparatus became dilapidated and spoiled. He did not 
know that several of the shareholders in the existing company resided away 
from Winchester. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Wester: He had no confidence in the existing 
company, and before he could have any he must wait and see how they acted 
under their enlarged powers. He had “a pleasurable excitement” in at- 
tending fires in the neighbourhood, and had been present at a score of fires 
during the last ten years. He thought there was great insecurity from want 
of a constant water service. 

The CuarrMan said the committee did not want any more evidence on 
that point. 

Cross-examination continued: He had not exactly promised to take two 
shares in the new company. ‘The offensive smell of the gas he had noticed 
was very bad. He did not adopt Mr. Bulpett’s description of the smell; he 
compared it to a sulphurous smell, as if a box of lucifers has ignited by ac- 
cident. The gas had sometimes burnt with a blue light and a whizzing 
noise, and he had got a better light from a mere wax sealing taper; but that 
was not the usual state of things. He did not know the price of gas at 
Southampton. 

Re-examined by Mr. AncHIBALD: He formerly lived lower down the street, 
where they got a better ligat with a good pressure. He had invariably 


solutely go out. 
Mr. A. Fleet, examined by Mr. AncHIBALD. 

Was a draper in High Street, and his gas-rental was about £10 or £12 
ayear. He had heard the evidence given, and he agreed with it as to the 
quality of the gas. He had found its illuminating power very bad, and had 
been obliged on one occasion to use candles. The gas had been insufficient 
for business purposes. It might be a little impediment putting in new 
mains, but if they got better gas they could put up with the temporary 
inconvenience. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Wessrer: Had known the existing gas company 
14 years. The gas was bad occasionally, and on two occasions he had been 
without gas altogether He could not say whether the most economical 
arrangement for remedying the present deficiency would be for the existing 
company to enlarge their works. If they could give the inhabitants a bet- 
ter illuminating power nothing more was required. Was not aware whether 
they would be under parliamentary obligation to give a better light. 

Re-examined by Mr. ArcurBaLp: He thought they would have done so 
before if they could. He would rather have a new company established, as 
the old one had only recently shown a disposition to mend their ways. 

Mr. A. King, examined by Mr. ARCHIBALD. 

Carried on business as a draper in the High Street. His consumption of 
gas amounted to about £22 or £23 a year. He had been supplied with gas 
tor 17 or 18 years, and had found the quality very inferior indeed, and the 
illuminating power very bad. In the workshops his people could not see 
to work by it. The milliners and dressmakers employed by him had found 
inconvenience from the deficiency of light, and the bad smell produced 
during the combustion of the gas. About six or eight weeks ago, the gas- 
lights nearly went ont, and he had frequently been obliged to use other 
lights in addition. After eight o’clock at night the gas was worse than 
earlier in the evening. He remembered a fire at the Eagle Hotel, when 
there was a great want of water. <A great deal of damage would have been 
done except for the aid of several tradesmen, who fetched water from the 
cistern at the railway-station, 150 yards off, and with it extinguished the 
fire. He had frequently experienced inconvenience on his own premises 
for want of 2 constant service. It would be an advantage to have a com- 
peting company for both water and gas. By the disinterested portion of 
the inhabitants the present project was looked upon with favour, and he 
had no doubt the shares would be taxen up if the Act were obtained. The 
inconvenience of breaking up the streets to lay the new mains would be 
only trifling. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Wenster: Did not know of any instance in which 
in a town like Winchester competition had reduced the price of water or 
gas. He had no shares in the existing company, and had no thought of 
taking any in the new one. He should not think of taking shares in a com- 
pany whose works were situated as those of theold company. A new com- 
pany starting could do so now at much less expense than formerly. The 
capital of the old company was enormous. He did not know what divi- 
dends the shareholders got. Was not aware how it was the promoters of 
the new company came to Winchester, nor the names of any of the people 
who started it. He had complained continuously to Mr. Tinney, the pre- 
sent manager, and to the foreman of the gas-works, and various excuses 
had been made by them at different times. 

2e-exaumined by Mr. ArcuiBaup: He thought the new company likely 
to be supported, and a supply obtained at a more moderate charge than | 
from the old one. The old company had put in ds. per 1000 into their bill} 
as their maximum charge, but he required it cheaper than that. 

Mr. Thomas Ruff, examined by Mr. Taruam. 

Had been an outfitter in High Street for 14 years, and paid the gas com- 
pany from £20 to £30 a year for gas. Had reason to complain occasionally 
of the gas, the light being insufficient both in quantity and quality; it had 
been better during the last six months. Before that it had occasionally 
been rather bad. He fancied the gas had been better lately, because the 
new company had been talked about. He lived near the centre of the 
High Street. He took water of the company, but had no reason to com~- 


plain of that. d 
Cross-examined by Mr. Wenster: Could not say when he first heard of 











never contemplated taking shares in the old company. 

Re-examined by Mr. AncurBaLp: There was a general feeling in favour 
of competition, and he thought gas should be supplied in Winchester at 
4s. 6d. The price at Southampton was 4s. 
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Mr. George Laver, examined by Mr. ARCHIBALD. : 

Was a grocer in High Street, and took gas and water from the existing 
companies. Had been supplied with gas for about five years, and paid £25 
& year as gas-rental. Was frequently obliged to complain of a deficient 
supply, and once or twice had been entirely without light, so that he was 
obliged to use candies, and employ men to watch in order to prevent goods 
being stolen. He had never noticed the quality, nor experienced incon- 
venience from the bad smell of the gas. Was formerly in business at 
Southampton, where gas was then supplied at 4s. 6d., and was now about 
to be reduced to 4s., whereas in Winchester, it had been charged 6s., and 
was now 5s. He was in favour of the new company, as he thought compe- 
tition good in any branch of trade. He believed the majority of the citi- 
zens were in favour of a new company. He had sustained a great loss by 
a fire in which three horses and about £500 of property was burned. The 
fire originated at night at the back of his shop, on 4 manure heap near the 
stable. There was a ready alarm made, but no water to be obtained, the 
mains being turned off. The flames were very trifling when first discovered, 
but there was no water to quench them. They did not get any water until 
tnrée 9’clock, though the engines were there about two. A messenger had 
been sent to tell the men to turn the mains on, byt he had a mile to go to 
the works, 

Cross-examined by Mr. Wresivt: Theié Were no tanks or cisterns in 
the houses; merely cocks upon the service-pipes. He did not know of any 
place where competition in gas or water existed. 

The CuarrMan said the committee did not wish to interfere with the 
discretion of counsel, but he thought it was not necessary to multiply 
evidence upon the points already deposed to. 

Mr. ArcuIBALp said the promoters had several more witnesses, who 
would speak to the same facts. He would examine only one or two more 
very shortly. 

Mr. Geo. Gale,a currier, of High Street; Mr. Eames, a farmer, and the 
owner of some cottage property in Winchester; and Mr. Mann, an inn- 
keeper, were severally examined as to the alleged deficiency in the gas and 
water supply, and the necessity for the establishment of a new company. 

Mr. £. Rawlins, examined by Mr. ARCHIBALD. 

I reside at Winches*t«r, and am assistant to my brother, who is an attorney 
there. I know the !':inter’s Field estate. It is the most important part of 
Winchester, where villas residences and other houses have been lately built to 
a considerable extent. There are about 40 erected at present, and as many 
more are in progress. It is an estate of 40 or 50 acres, and is abouta 
quarter of a mile from the existing water-works. We commenced building | 
there about six years ago. The company were applied to to extend their 
mains there, but they refused to do so, as they said they had already been 
to a considerable expense, and their funds would not admit of it. They said 
if we would lay half the money down for the purpose of obtaining the 
mains, they would supply us, but they required to have the money paid 
before they would begin the work. A gentleman in Winchester guaranteed 
that it should be paid in two months, but they refused, unless it was paid 
within one month. They have supplied a small portion since, but the 
supply is not adequate to the wants of the estate, and the owners had to 
pay down so much for the mains. It is very desirable to have a good sup- 
ply of water there, as the buildings will be extended, and I think it would 
be an advantage for a new company to undertake it. The reluctance of 
the Winchester Water Company to supply the estate has led to the forma- 
tion of a new company—the St. Faith’s Water-Works Company—which 
ultimately, if necessary, could supply the other parts of the town. A por- 
tion of the new water-works is upon this property, and by means of an 
additional reservoir the water can be raised so high as to be able to supply 
the highest houses in Winchester. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Wensrer: The present Winchester Water Com- 
pany pay a very good dividend—d per cent. They have paid that for some 
time. The Painter’s Field estate belongs to two or three parties—Messrs. 
William and Robert Rawlins, Mr. Gale, Mr. Waters and others. The St. 
Faith’s Water-Works are supplied from a well on the estate. The reservoir 
is an old boiler—it is only for temporary purposes. Mr. Rawlins is my 
brother ; he is solicitor to this bill, Ido not know whether the company 
have any shares subscribed. 

Mr. Wesster: You spoke of a guarantee being offered to the Winchester 
Water Company to pay a portion of the expense of laying mains to the 
Painter’s Field estate. Were the pipes actually ordered upon your sup- 
posed guarantee? 

Witness: Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Wesster: Was not your guarantee withdrawn? 

Witness : They refused to take it unless it were for payment in a month. 
It was offered to them in two months. I do not know that there was any 
other reason for their refusal to supply the estate, except the want of funds. 
I do not know whether they did order the pipes. I had nothing to do with 
the negotiations. Mr. Rawlins, the solicitor, was the principal person. I 
assist my brother in his office. 

Re-examined by Mr. Ancipatp: Their refusal to supply water made it 
necessary to establish works of our own, or the new buildings would be 
without a supply. 

Mr. A. Bullock, examined by Mr. RopweEtu. 

I am a carpenter and builder at Winchester, and have lived there all my 
life. I have three tenements in the town. I believe if the gas-works were 
on the wharf we could be supplied at a cheaper rate. Iwas once a barge 
owner on the Itchen. The price of coal for domestic consumption varies at 
Winchester; at the present time it is 28s. per ton. The cost of bringing 
coal from Southampton is 3s. per ton. The principal portion of the coal 
used by the Winchester Gas Company comes by rail. 1 do not know what 
is paid for it. The Alresford coal is brought by water and then carted to 
the works. The price is generally about 17s. 6d. I do not think the cart- 
age can be done for 6d. a ton. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Wexssrer: I am now foreman to a coal 
merchant, and my master receives coals both by the Itchen and 
by rail. The largest quantity comes by canal. My employer is the 
only person who owns barges on the canal It costs us 1s. per 
ton to get coals from the railway on to the wharf. I know very little 
about cannel coal. There has been scarcely any brought from Liverpool 
to Winchester since inland coal came to be forwarded by rail. The gas 
there is made from ordinary Neweastle coal. I do not know that the price 
of coal has but little to do with the cost of gas. The price of coke in Win- 
chester is 25s. per ton, and there is a good demand for it. I do not know 
whether the gas company use cannel coal at all. 

Mr. J. Newman, examined by Mr. RopwE tu. 

I am assistant-postman at Winchester. In the month of December last 
I was employed to take out notices of this application to Parliament to per- 
sons residing within 300 yards of the site of the proposed works. I received 





returns from 111 residents, who all but one assented to this scheme. 





Cross-examined by Mr. WessTER: J might have gone beyond 300 yards, 
I did not measure the distance round the works. 

Re-examined by Mr. RopweE: My instructions were to deliver the 
notices and take a receipt for them. Some of the notices were to persons 
beyond 300 yards. All persons round the works within that distance were 
served with notice. 


Mr. William Humber, examined by Mr. RopwEtt. 

Iam a civil engineer, and reside in Abingdon Street, Westminster. I 
have been engaged in business about 29 years, and have been concerned 
for gas and water works in the course of my experience. I am concerned 
for the Winchester Consumers Water, Gas, and Coke Company. My estimate 
of the cost of their works is £47,000; that will be sufficient. The construc- 
tion of new works will not cause much extra inconvenience to the inhabitants 
or interference with the traffic, because if the Consumers Company do 
not lay fresh mains the old company must do so to enable them to give an 
adequate supply. The laying of service-pipes will be a very small inter- 
ference. There is plenty of water at the proposed site for the works. The 
source of supply is the same as that possessed by the old company, and on 
analysis the quality was found precisely the same. The railway company 
are supplied from the same source, which I believe is almost inexhaustible. 
We shall have a 18 days supply at 8 gallons per head in the reservoir. 
This is not like a storeage reservoir, where they are dependent upon the 
rainfall. We make this provision only in the event of accident to the en- 
gine. We do not care about the watershed at all; we go underground and 
take the water at once from the well. We propose to use steam power for 
the purpose. There will be two reservoirs, one to supply the lower, and 
the other the upper part of the town. Ido not know personally what the 
existing company charge for water, but I am told that for a house of £10 
rental it is 12s. a year. We propose to supply either by meter or at a per 
centage upon the rental. In the amended bill the per centage is 6 per cent. 
up to £10 a year, which would be 11s. 3d. per annum. We shall have our 
mains constantly charged night and day, and there will be hydrants at 
stated distances, so that in case of fire we could in fact flood the town. 
From the information I received I believe the supply of water by the old 
company hitherto has been very inadequate, although there is an abundant 
quantity in the locality. The price of gas now is 5s. We propose by our 
bill to charge 4s. 6d. as a maximum, and, considering that coals can be pro- 
cured at 17s. 6d. per ton, I think that would be a remunerative price. We 
have an offer from a contractor to make the gas at the station at 2s. 6d. per 
1000 cubic feet. I know the price of gas in many places. I think 6s isa 
very high price in 2 town like Winchester, where coals are so easily and so 
cheaply obtained. 

By the Commitree: The gas to be supplied by the new company will 
have an illuminating power of 12 sperm candles. I do not know what it is 
at Southampton. 

By Mr. Ropwett: I cannot say that the price of coal is a very consider- 
able element in the cost of gas. A difference of 1s. or 2s. per ton would not 
make a material difference in the cost. J have no table which shows the 
price of gas in the district around Winchester. ‘The water we should supply 
would be constantly under pressure, which is an advantage in case of fire, 
as well as for domestic purposes. The existing company do not propose by 
their bill to give a constant supply, nor under high pressure, which, { think, 
is a defect in their scheme, as it puts the inhabitants to the expense of cis- | 
terns. I have ascertained that the feeling of the people of Winchester is in| 
favour of the new company, and that they will support it, not only by taking 
water, but shares. I have very little doubt that the scheme would be carried | 
out by them. Many of them are willing to take shares so soon as the Act} 
is obtained. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Weester: I do not know any one in particular 
who has applied for shares. The applications have been made to Mr. 
Youlden, who is an auditor of the company. I was not one of the original 
promoters. Iwas asked to go down and report upon the water and gas 
works at Winchester, which I did, by a financial company, and then I un- 
derstood that the Financial Company had undertaken to finance this com- 
pany, and had registered it under the Act of 1862. When in Cornwall, I 
was written to to sign the application, and I became one of the seven who 
subscribed for one share each. I have six colleagues, not one of whom has | 
anything to do with Winchester. We have nothing to do with the Financial 
Company. I believe two of the seven belonged to it, but this company are | 
totally independent of it. It was brought out under the auspices of the| 
Financial Company, and I was applied to by them to go down and examine | 
the place at the latter end of last September, or the Ist or 2nd of October. | 
Mr. Shelley applied to me from the Financial Company. I believe in the | 
original bill it was proposed to enact that he should be the first secretary | 
of this company, that Messrs. James Burrows and William Stubb should be: 
the first consulting engineers, and that I should be the first acting engineer 
of the company. 

Mr. Ropwe tv: That is all struck out now. 

Witness: I never saw the bill till it was printed. I never saw any provi-| 
sion like this in a bill before. | 

Mr. Wessrer: Have you ever actually superintended the erection of gas- | 
works. } 

Witness : Well, I built some gas-works a few years ago, but I have never 
had the responsibility of them, or undertaken the management ofthem. [| 

Mr. WEeBstER: What works did you happen to build? 

Witness: I built the works at Deptford Creek. They were called the} 
Surrey Consumers. I was there for Mr. M‘Intyre. | 

Mr. Wessrer: Let there be no mistake about it. There are gentiemen 
here who know more about it than you do. 

Witness : I do not give any evidence as to gas. All that I can tell youis| 
we proposed to charge 4s. 6d. per 1000, and we have a person who is| 
willing to manufacture it at 2s. 6d., so that there will be 2s. for us. | 

Mr. Werster: But the 2s. 6d. would be the price as delivered at the sta-| 
tion-meter? 

Witness: Yes. 

Mr. WezsterR: That is to say, he undertakes from certain works to de-| 
liver at a certain meter in connexion with the works gas at 2s. 6d. per 1000. | 
Pray do you know that there would be a considerable addition to that for | 
leakage? 

Witness: There will be a little, no doubt. | 

Mr. Wessrer: Are you able to tell what will be the probable addition to | 
the 2s. 6d. for leakage? 

Witness: No; Mr. Penny will be able to tell you. 

Mr. WessteR: How many cubic feet of gas will be made from a ton of | 
coal? | 

Witness: About 9500. | 
Mr. Wessrer: Can youtell me any town where they supply water under | 











constant pressure? 
Witness: The London companies are bound to do it, but they do not. 
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| Mr. Wesster: They do not as a matter of fact? 

Witness: No; they evade it by having services. . 
|| Mr. Wessrer: Do you know any town where the water is under con- 
|| stant pressure? f 

Witness: Well, I think most towns are. I have heard that the reason it 
is not so at Winchester is that the mains are so badly laid that there was 
constant leakage. 

Cross-examination continued: I believe the price to be charged for water 
in the original bill was 4s., and for gas 6s. When I went to Winchester I 
went to the quarter best calculated to give me information. Idid not goto 
the manager of the gas or water works. He might have been the best per- 
son. I went to the gas-works, but he wasnot there. We propose to supply 
water by meter, which is not a noyelty. It is supplied by meter at Ux- 
bridge and Scarborough, and many of the London companies are so sup- 
| plying it. They prefer to do it; it is the fairest way, as the consumers only 
| pay for what they consume. The New River Company are doing it. There 

was a constant supply at Scarborough; but it was found that there was so 
| much waste, and the inhabitants were dissatisfied because the supply was 

altered to an intermittent one, that they put up meters, the use of which 
|is increasing every week. I suppose the consumers pay for the use of 
| water-meters the same as they do for gas-meters. All we want the reser- 
| voirs for is in case of accident. We propose to give the inhabitants as much 
| water as they like to take. In a cottage the quantity will be from 4 to 8 
j gallons a head. I think that will be sufficient; but our works will be ca- 
| pable of supplying 20 gallons, and there is an abundance of water in the 
| wells. We propose 2s. per 1000 gallons as the maximum price for water; 
_ the actual price charged will depend upon the number of persons taking it. 
| It is in contemplation to limit our dividends to a certain extent; and if we 
| supply the whole town with water, there will be a good profit in charging 
jless than that. We allow 8 or 10 gallons a day for horses, and washing 
| carriages; ana for water-closets, 8 or 10 gallons every time they are used. 
| My estimate is £47,000 for both gas and water works. The water-works 
will cost £24,475, and the gas-works, £18,300. The land for reservoir No. 
|1 (St. Faith’s), including well-engine, engine-house, chimney, pumps, 
|mains, and the right to open private roads on the Painter's Field estate, 
| £4000. Land for No. 2 reservoir, 2 acres, £200. Land for well at Sleeper’s 
| Hill, £275. Sinking well, making reservoir, supplying engines, pumps, 
mains, &c., as per detailed estimate, £20,000. Total, £24,475. Site of gas- 
works—land, 13 acre—£1000. That is the land down on the wharf. 
Works and mains, £17,300. Total, £18,300. 

Mr. Wessrer: Did you think it worth while to inquire how much the 
present company supply? 

Witness: No; I could not do it. 
said as much as they liked to draw. 

Mr. Wezgster: Did you take pains to inquire the present supply? 

Witness: I was told that some of the inhabitants could get no water 
night or day. I could not see the manager. I only inquired of the con- 
|| sumers—going to those most convenient for the purpose. 
|| Re-examined by Mr. Ropwett: I thought the persons actually con- 
| | suming the water were the most likely to be able to tell me. I ascertained 

|from them that the supply was inadequate. As the engineer for a new 
scheme, I should not expect to be able to get information from the existing 
company. Ithink our mode of distribution is a much better one than theirs. 
The practice of using meters for measuring water is becoming every day 
|more common. It is a check upon the company, and it saves waste of 
water. The clause in the original bill respecting the names of the first 
| secretary, engineer, &c., is struck out now. It was the Financial Company 
| first applied to me to make inquiries, and report upon the gas and water 
supply of Winchester. 








I asked the quantity of water, and they 
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Turspay, Marcn 28. 
Mr. Alfred Penny, examined by Mr. ArcuIBALD. 

I am a civil engineer, and have had 20 years experience in connexion 

with the manufacture of gas and the erection of gas-works, and as consult- 
ing gas engineer, I have been engaged in designing and constructing gas- 
works and gas apparatus, and am acquainted with all the details of the 
subject. I was for three years lessee of the gas-works at Portsmouth, 
during which time I had the entire management of the concern. I have 
{been to Winchester, and have seen there the site of the proposed new 
| works, and in my opinion it is a perfectly unobjectionabie site, and very 
advantageous for the purpose. My reason for saying so is that it is at the 
lowest part of the town, and convenient for receiving coals by water. I see 
no objection to it with respect to the houses ‘near. It is very desirable to 
have the gasholders on the works, and at a low level. There is no doubt it 
is objectionable to have to force gas from the works into a holder at a 
high level. I have seen the position of the existing works. I do not know 
exactly the level of the holders, but Iam told that the works are 40 feet 
higher than the site we have selected. In my opinion that is an undesirable 
position. I have made an estimate of the cost of the proposed works. It 
amounts to £19,000. I have also made a calculation of the cost of manu- 
facturing and distributing gas adequate to the supply of Winchester. I 
— it could be sold at the maximum price named in this bill—4s. 6d. per 
| 1000 feet-—and produce a reasonable dividend to those who invest their money 
jintheundertaking There would be no difficulty in getting a responsible con- 
| tractor to rent the works, and carry them on, supplying all the gas at 2s. 6d. 
| per 1000 cubic feet at the consumers meters. The company would find 
| him the works and mains, and he would supply all the materials for making 
| gas, and be paid for it as registered at the consumers meters at 2s. 6d., 
|leaving the company no outlay whatever except for their secretary and 
their clerks and directors. The company would be at no charge; the con- 
tractor would engage to keep the works in tenantable repair. That is the 
usual course in these cases. I have not gone very deeply into the question 
of the water supply, but I concur generally in Mr. Humber’s estimates. I 
believe all he says can be done is quite possible to be done. In my judg- 
ment there would be no difficulty in giving a constant supply. If the 
mains are laid properly, there is no reason why they should not be under 
constant pressure. Every inhabitant of the place can be supplied from the 
St. Faith’s works; there seems an unlimited quantity of water—it is only a 
question of pumping power to get any quantity required. The works them- 
selves will be well adapted to the purpose when the necessary additions 
contemplated by the bill are made. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Wessrer: I have looked over the estimates for 
the water-works. My attention was not called to the £4000 to be given for 
the land for one of the reservoirs, I think there is an explanation to be 
given of that; I think it embraces something else besides the mere land— 
very likely something to Mr. Rawlins, something for goodwill. I said the 
gas would be supplied by the contractor at 2s. 6d. per 1000 at the con- 
sumers meters. Mr. Humber said yesterday it would be 2s. 6d. at the 
station-meter, but the 2s. 6d. is to include the loss by leakage. The gas is 




















not to be measured at the works, but at the consumers meters. The con- 
tractor will be paid on the registration of the consumers meters. At Ux- 
bridge it is done so. There they charge 5s. 6d. in the town and 7s. out of 
the town, and they get their gas made for 2s. 6d. 

Mr. Wesster: Is that the explanation? Is that one of your works? 

Witness : It is one of the companies of which I am consulting engineer. 
I have some shares in it; it pays very well. It pays7} percent. The com- 
pany is under the Gas-Works Clauses Act, and cannot pay more than 10 
per cent. 

Cross-examination continued: In my calculations I have not made pro- 
vision for sweeping the existing company out of existence entirely. My 
experience tells me that the consumption of gas increases very largely, and I 
have made provision to enable this company to supply the additions. I think 
it is quite possible for the two companies to go on together in a town likeWin- 
chester. I do knowof such a case asa town of 15,000 inhabitants having two 
competing companies in it. At Whitehaven two companies have gone on 
together for many years. They are not paying any dividend—they are going 
on very badly. It depends upon the directors whether that would bea likely 
result here. The Uxbridge Gas Company was a competing company and 
bought up the old works. I do not know that the ordinary course of skilful 
directors is first to reduce the dividends of a competing company to a very 
small amount, and then to buy them up. Uxbridge is not so large a town 
as Winchester. I have estimated that in the latter place we should supply 
20 million cubic feet of gas per annum. My estimate is based upon that; 
that is, 20 millions made and 17 millions sold, which is allowing 15 per 
cent. for leakage. I dono not know the quantity which the present com- 
pany supply. I first went to Winchester on this matter at Christmas. I 
was requested to go by Mr. Humber. I did not go at the instance of the 
Financial Company; I do not know anything of them or of the promoters 
of the bill. In my estimate of the expenses of the gas company I have 
calculated that they would have to pay a collector. 1 have also put some- 
thing down for a secretary. If the business done were only of a comparatively 
small amount, the secretary and collector would be the only officers required. 
I have put down in my estimate £200 a year formanager and secretary. There 
would be lamplighters to pay. ‘Their wages would come to 1d. per 1000, 
er about £70 a year. The company would have to pay rates and taxes. I 
do not know what they would be, but I have estimated them at £140. We 
expect to pay the directors something about £70 a year in a concern like 
this. Ido not know that the Financial Company put down for directors 
£300 a year. 

Mr. Bremsrince: That it is all struck out. 

Mr. Wesster: But it is something to show what the scheme was. (To 
witness:) You know nothing about this bill, which has been castrated to 
such an extent? 

Witness : I have seen the bill. 

Mr. Wensrer: Did you ever see anything like it before? 

Witness : Well, there is an unnecessary number of clauses in it. 

Cross-examination continued: The present works are about 40 feet above 
our site. In my estimate I have allowed £1000 for the site. I do not know 
who I had that from. The present company have three gasholders. Ihave 
not seen the one on the Itchen. I should say it would be much better for 
the company to have their gasholders and workstogether. I am aware that 
the works have been in existence since 1837. 

Re-examined by Mr. Taruam: When the new company came to White 
haven, the old company, in a senseless manner, reduced the price of ga’ 
from 5s. to 2s., with the avowed object of ruining their opponents. I think 
from the evidence [ heard yesterday that the existing company in Win- 
chester have not supplied all that they might do, and that there is room for 
another company to exist. 

Mr. Wessrer: But do you not think it would have been better to get 
some knowledge of what the company actually do supply? 

Witness: Some of the witnesses, yesterday, said they could not get 
enough gas, 

Mr. BkemRiIpGE: Can you form any idea of the quantity of gas supplied 
from the appearance of the place. 

Witness : I do not know at all. 

Mr. BremripGe: You estimate your consumption at 20 millions? 

Witness : Yes. The works will be capable of producing much more than 
that, but I have estimated that we might be required to supply 20 millions. 

Mr. BremrinGe: Do you think that 20 millions will supply all 
Winchester ? 

Witness: Perhaps not; but these works will be capable of supplying 
40 millions. 

The CuarrMAN: Do you expect to supply 20 millions beyond what the 
other company supply? 

Witness: There is no doubt that the place will increase, so that ulti- 
mately it would require such a supply from this company if powers are 
granted to them. The reduction of the price of gas invariably increases 
the deman’. 


Mr. Wr . cer: Perhaps the committee will have the kindness to ask 
whether, n the bill was first brought in, it was not proposed to buy up 
the existi, company? 

Witness i know nothing of it, one way or the other. 

Mr. Buc..,NANn: Is that one of the clauses which has been struck out of 
the bill? 

Mr. WewsrerR: Yes. The Financial Company were to buy up the old 
works. 


Mr. Joseph Green, examined by Mr. TATHAM. 

I am clerk to Mr. Waters, of Winchester. I produce the memorial pre- 
sented to the promoters of this company. It is signed by 124 persons. I 
was present when all the signatures were appended. Several of the per- 
sons signing were in favour of taking shares, I solicited the owners, occu- 
piers, and lessees of property within a radius of 300 yards of the proposed 
gas-works. I afterwards served all the different persons with notice of this 
application to Parliament, except four, who were served by some one else. 
I employed the witness examined yesterday to collect the circulars of 
acknowledgment. 

Mr. BremMrivce: What amount of shares will the persons you referred to 
take? 

Witness : I have one here who will, if the bill is favourable to his inclina- 
tion after it is passed, take shares to the extent of £500. 

Mr. Bremeiwce: What amount do you think will be taken up in Win- 
chester by these parties? 

Witness: Mr. Underwood stated, yesterday, that he would take 25 shares. 
The others did not state any amount particularly, but said they would wait 
till after the bill passed. 

Mr. BreMRIDGE: To see whether they liked it or not. 

Witness : After the bill is passed Mr. Waters will take 25 shares, and Mr. 
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| Tatham will take 25. Mr. Newton, who signed the petition againt this com- 
| pany, also promised me that he would take shares to-a large amount. 
| Cross-examined by Mr. Wenster: I cannot say how many shares have 
been actually taken and signed for. I do not know who can tell you that. 
I have not had anything to do with that department. I only had to take 
the notices; I never asked any one to take shares. I told them that I be- 
lieved if the new compauy were established they would get cheaper gas. I 
know nothing about getting better gas. In my presence Mr. Waters and 
Mr. Tatham said they had taken 23 shares. Mr. Waters is solicitor to 
the bill; Mr. Tatham is also solicitor to the bill. Mr. Newton did not 
petition againt the bill after he said he would take shares. I think I went 
| to him ten or twelve days ago. I do not know whether Mr. Waters is a pro- 
| prietor of the Painter's Field estate, on which the land to be sold to this 
company is situated. 
Mr. BremrinGe: Is there any subscription contract at all? 
Witness : I do not know, sir; I have had nothing to do with it. 
Mr. Tarnam: That is our case. 
| Mr. Wessrer said it now became his duty to address the committee in 
| Opposition to the bill—a bill which, with all his experience, he ventured to 
| designate as one of the most extraordinary ever presented to a committee 
of the House of Commons. He desired it to be remembered that he ap- 


existing companies, who had been in possession of the field, to the perfect 
satisfaction of the inhabitants of Winchester, since 1837,as far as the supply 


He also appeared on the petition of certain of the inhabitants of Winchester, 
whose names were entitled to great respect, and whose signatures would 
not be lightly attached to a petition of this kind. They would tell the com- 
‘mittee that while they of all others were most interested in a good supply 
of water and of gas, they were perfectly satisfied with the existing state of 
things, and that they should deeply deplore the amount of competition and 
conflict which would necessarily result if this bill should pass. He also 
appeared for four other persons, whose property was contiguous to the site 
of the proposed works, and who were therefore legally entitled to be heard 
before the committee. This state of things would be sufficient to satisfy 
the committee that there was a considerable feeling in Winchester in favour 
of the existing companies, and against this really most extraordinary 
assault which was made upon the district supplied by them. And he would 
;ask the committee seriously to consider whether, on the case made 
out by the promoters, they would feel it necessary to go on with the 
inquiry. To his mind, a more complete failure of proof that there was a 
necessity for the introduction of a competing company never was brought 
| before a parliamentary committee. First of all, the bill itself, in point of 
/shape and form, was utterly without precedent. 
Winchester person among those originally promoting it. It originated with 
a financial company in London, whose prospectus was now before the com- 
mittee, calling itself the “ General Financial and Estate Agency Corporation, 
| Limited.” Whether this “corporation” 
| or interested with, Mr. Rawlins in the land proposed to be taken for the 
purpose of these works, or what motive they could possibly have in taking 
|up with the concerns of the city of Winchester, did not appear; for 
every person who could give the least information upon the sub- 
‘ject had been kept out of the witness-box. Was that a state of 
|things which the committee would tolerate, except on a case of 
great neglect or emergency being proved—such as there was not a 
{shadow of pretence for saying existed at Winchester? Were they 
| to countenance a financial company like this going into a town, fixing upon 
| a site for the establishment of works, and seeking to disturb all existing ar- 
rangements, merely for the purpose of doing a nice little job for themselves, 
| and any of their friends who might happen to be interested in some land in 
the locality? He was sure the committee would look with great suspicion 
upon such a case, unless strong reasons were shown to the contrary; and he 
| had confidence that, upon the evidence of the promoters themselves, they 
would, on the present occasion, exercise the right they undoubtedly pos- 
| sessed of declining to go further with the inquiry. He pressed this point 
| upon the committee, because, if necessary, he should have to call witness 
alter witness who would say that a more flagrant violation—not of vested 
rights, for no one spoke in defence of them in these days, but of the well- 
| established usage of Parliament—had never been attempted, for to talk of 
|competition in the supply of gas and water was absolutely ridiculous. It 
| Was an old and oft-repeated saying of the late Mr. Stephenson that where 
j combination was possible competition was impossible.and the experience of 
every one present must have taught him that the establishment of rival com- 
| panies, without urgent necessity, led at first toa ruinous competition, which 
|in the long run the public had to suffer from. The whole tendency of legis- 
lation of late years had been to sanction districting arrangements, and to 
piace companies of this kind under those wholesome regulations contained 
jin the General Acts, which the existing companies at Winchester had incor- 
porated in the bili they were promoting this session. Those regulations re- 
ferred to the price and quality of the article to be supplied, and the dividends 
which the companies should receive; and they afforded the most ample pro- 
tection to the public by enabling the justices to appoint proper persons to 
analyze the quality of the gas, and a proper accountant to examine the ac- 
counts of the companies. He thought, therefore, the committee would re- 
quire that a very strong case of necessity and urgency should be made out 
before they would give their sanction to a scheme like the one before them 
|—a scheme promoted by strangers, not one of whom had come forward to 
support it. Mr. Humber was asked by an honourable member of the com- 
| mittee by whom he was employed, and he stated that it was by the Finan- 
| cial Corporation, and Mr. Penny went to Winchester at the request of Mr. 
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|Humber. These were the only persons who seemed to know anything about 
| the antecedents of thiscompany. The committee were left quite in thedark 


memorandum, which was 
| Limited Liability Act, contained the names of seven persons, each of 
|whom had taken one £10 share; and, in the 
to the contrary, he (Mr. Webster) had a right to assume that this £70 was 
all the money which these people had been able to raise—the rest being 
| mere speculation, under circumstances which he would now call attention 
to. But before doing so, he must make an observation upon the extra- 
;ordinary proceedings with reference to the bill. Such 
,castration and alteration never was hitherto produced. 
with page after page struck out. 
parties to do this, but he mentioned it as one of the extraordinary circum- 
stances connected with the affair. The promoters in »wbibus—nobody know- 


shares. The 


Here was a bill 


of gas was concerned; and since 1855 with regard to the supply of water. | must be given. 





| peared upon three separate petitions. The first was a petition from the | 


There was not a single | 
| mation on the subject, as the only person knowing anything about it had 


| existing concern; and it appeared that the promoters of this bill as ori- 


| gas and water companies. Parliament, in the case of the metropolis and 





||as to who were the parties promoting the bill, while the last witness told | 


i ae 
them that he could not answer for one person who was willing to | the supply at night, when it might be well supposed the demand would be}| 


registered under the | 


absence of proof | 


an instance of | 


ing anything about them,and the bill as presented to the committee having | 


the larger portion of its clauses struck out. 
tained clauses which he was satisfied had never been seen in any bill 


As introduced, the bill con- | 


| the works should be erected upon certain land, in respect of which no less 


“ . | chase the existing gas and water works. 
were in any way connected with, | 


> : : | this priv rading company, under no parliamentary obligations, had 
Of course it was quite competent to the | . ore es pany, i y é 


| shareholders, he thought it was to the credit of the company that there 


before presented to Parliament, and, even as altered, some of its provisions 
were of the most extraordinary character. For instance, he would ask the 
committee to look at the clause relating to the raising of capital. Clause 
18 provided that the capital of the company should be £60,000, divided into 
6000 shares of £10 each; and there was a provision elsewhere by which 
they were to acquire a borrowing power to the extent of £15,000. But by 
a further clause—No. 40—power was taken to raise further capital. It was 
certainly very curious to see what speculations were sometimes made upon 
the good humour of a parliamentary committee. In this instance they 
were asked by the 40th clause to favour the promoters with the optional 
power of raising the capital to £90,000 in new shares, with extra borrowing 
powers to the extent of half the value of these shares. Then there was a 
manuscript clause introduced—No. 48a—in which the company proposed 
to borrow on mortgage any sums not exceeding in the whole, in respect of 
the origina! capital of £60,000, £15,000, or, in respect of the increased 
capital, one-fourth of the amount thereof. And with extreme modesty, 
which was very amusing, the promoters stated that they were about to 
limit their dividends to 7} percent. By section 70 it was provided that 





asum than £4000 was to be paid to Mr. Rawlins, although there was no 
pretence whatever for saying that such land was indispensable. The 
company merely required it for the purposes of a reservoir, having | 
no necessity for an extended collecting-ground, the district being on 
a water-bearing strata, needing only to be pierced to yield an un-| 
limited supply. Then there was another clause to which attention} 
Clause 70A was quite sufficient of itself to defeat the 
bill. It was as follows:—* Notwithstanding anything in this Act con-| 
tained, the company shall not enter upon or use, or in any manner | 
interfere with, all or any part of the lands numbered in the deposited | 
plans and books of reference, in the parish of St. Faith, without the previous 
consent, in writing, of Wm. Rawlins, or other the owner for the time being | 
of the said land: Provided that this provision shall not operate to prejudice | 
or make void the recited agreements dated respectively the 19th August, 
1864, 28th October, 1864, and the 12th November, 1864.” When the bill 
was originally introduced this agreement was recited in the preamble, and 
if it had not been struck out, it would have been competent for him (Mr. 
Webster) to have referred to it, and to have called upon his learned friends 
on the other side to produce it. But the promoters, whoever they were, | 
had struck it out of the preamble, although they put in a clause which | 
enabled Mr. Rawlins to say, “ You shall not take the land without you give | 
me my price for it.” This £90,000 was a very nice little sum, out of which | 
some one must be expecting to get aslice. Parliament were asked to give 
the promoters power to raise £90,000, when they had no compulsory powers | 
to purchase the land upon which the works were to be situated. The com- 
mittee could, of course, fancy what it meant, but they had no exact infor- 


Then as to the power asked for to pur- 
It might very well be that a 
state of things should sometimes exist in a place that it might be expedient 
for large capitalists or for a financial company to come in and buy up the 


been kept out of the witness-box. 


ginally prepared thought it necessary to put in a power todothis. The} 
course of modern legislation was not to allow of competition in the case of 


other towns, had come to the deliberate conclusion not to permit rival 
companies of this kind, but to place the existing company under proper 
regulations for the protection of the public. Those who advised the pre- 
paration of this bill were aware of that fact, and accordingly inserted 
clauses empowering the promoters to buy up the existing works, con- 
vinced that Parliament would not sanction a competition which would 
be ruinous to both parties, without the slightest ultimate benefit to 
the public at large. And yet, according to the opening statement of his 
learned friend, Mr. Rodwell, and the testimony of some of the witnesses, this 
pioneering campaign of the Financial Corporation was based upon the prin- 
ciple of introducing competition into Winchester. If the evidence already 
given did not satisfy the committee that competition must prove a failure 
here, as it had done in other places, the witnesses who would presently be 
put into the box would give the most convincing proof that such must be 
the case, and that in the end the public would have to pay a much larger 
price than they did before. But how had this cry been got up? One gen- 
tleman who had been examined, and who told them that he had a pleasure- 
able excitement in attending fires, stated that until the last two years he 
had kept up“ acontinual howl” against the existing companies. His evi- 
dence was a very favourable instance of how an individual might be excited 
by the tale of some lawyer’s clerk, who went about obtaining signa- 
tures to a petition in favour of “cheap gas” That witness was a type of all 
the rest, and therefore he (Mr. Webster) would not waste the time of the 
committee by going through their evidence. He would, however, appeal to 
their judgments, whether the case of nine-tenths of the witnesses might not 
well be described as “a continual howl” for cheap gas. No doubt in atown| 
like Winchester it was an easy thing to get a number of tradesmen, who 
paid £30 or £40 a year for gas, and who had not been so well supplied as 
they might be, and as they would be under the new powers granted to the 
existing companies, to come forward and expressadesire forachange. But 
the committee would be informed presently that the existing companies, 
which had been going on for some years without the sanction of Parliament, 
or the wholesome regulations which Parliament imposed upon incorporated 
companies, had not had a single complaint made against them until this} 
“howl” was got up in favour of a new enterprise. There was this curious | 
circumstance connected with the water supply of Winchester, that there 
were hardly any cisterns in the place, but the consumers drew water as they | 
wanted it direct from the mains of the company. It was found that under} 
this system the waste of water was so great—a waste which the company 
had no power to prevent—that they were obliged in self-defence to turn off | 





but small. This was the defence he should have to offer for the company | 
against the complaints of an intermittent supply, and the committee would | 
find that no mischief had arisen from this precaution on their part. 
The evidence would show that there had never been an instance of a fire in} 
which the water had not been turned on before the engines arrived. The 
company had provided no less than six keys, which were in the hands of 
public officers, any one of whom, in case of fire, could go to the works and 
turn on the water. If he proved this it would satisfy the committee tnat 


taken the most effectual means for meeting the requirements of the public. 
So far from it being a just ground of complaint that there were so few 


were so many in a place like Winchester. As to the complaints as to the 
price hitherto charged, they were perfectly groundless. The dividends of 
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the company had never been more than 5 or 6 per cent., and last year only 
the price of gas had been reduced to 5s. The company had made this 
reduction when they were not taking a high dividend, and had done it 
voluntarily. In the absence of all possible complaints of any serious kind 
| against the company, what occasion could there be for the new company 
|proposed? ‘The complaints which had been made against the existing com- 
| pany might apparently be reduced to four. But before he dismissed from 
| consideration the bill now before the committee, there was one clause to 
| which he ought to call attention, viz., clause 92. It was not an unimpor- 





the box every one who could give any information as to the parties pro- 

| moting the bill, that no pains had ever been taken by them to test the gas 
| at present supplied to the town. No question was asked Mr. Penny by the 
| promoters counsel as \to the illuminating power of the gas. There were 
| several persons examined who stated that the light was very deficient, and 
| it was remarkable that they all came from one street ; but no evidence was 
| given to prove that on a scientific analysis the gas was either defective in 
power or purity; nor was there any evidence produced as to the quantity 
|of gas or water supplied in the town. Was that a state of things which 
recommended the case to the favourable consideration of the committee, 
| when the whole strength of the promoters position rested upon their proving 
| neglect or incompetency on the part of those who for so many years had 
|been in possession of the district? The skilled witnesses put into 
the box, who were sent down to Winchester to inquire and report 
with a view to the introduction of this bill, never regarded it as a part 
of their duty to test the illuminating power of the gas! Was it to be 
supposed that Mr. Penny did not do it? No doubt he did, and that he 
found it in every respect satisfactory. The new company proposed as their 
standard of illuminating power 12 sperm candles, whereas the old company 
in their bill had inserteda minimum of 14. With regard to the price of the 
gas, that was a matter which did not, as his learned friend stated, depend 
entirely upon the price of coals. ‘The value of the residual products had to 
be taken into account, the number of consumers supplied, and the extent 
of area over which the gas was distributed. The course which Parliament 
invariably adopted was to require that gas of a certain illuminating power 
should be supplied, and to give the company a margin of price beyond the 
actual charge, so as to meet any possible contingency; guarding this pro- 
vision by clauses which limited the dividends of the shareholders, and 
required the company, from time to time, to reduce their price as the pro- 
fits exceeded the specified rate. The tendency of Parliament this session 
had been to raise the maximum price for gas, and for this reason, that there 
had been an increase in the cost of coals, and other things. It was evi- 
dent that from commercial motives the companies would not charge a higher 
rate than was necessary, and the public were further protected from an 
exorbitant price by the operations of the Gas-Works Clauses Act, which 
limited the dividends of the company. 

Mr. BremripeGe asked what the illuminating power and price fixed by 
the bill of the amalgamated companies was. 

Mr. Wegster said the price was 5s., andthe illuminating power 14 sperm 
candles at the place of testing. This latter provision was very important, 
| because it was known that, between the works and the limits of the area of 
| supply, a diminution of illuminating power equal to 2 candles sometimes 

took place. And he might mention, not as showing the mala fides, but the 
carelessness of the promoters of the present bill, that they fixed the quality 
of their gas at 12 candles when tested at some part of their works, whereas 
| the old company came under regulations to supply 14-candle gas all over 
| the district. As to the complaints about the position of their works, it was 
a mere bugbear. 


Mr. BremrinceE: If there was anything in it, I suppose under your bill 
| you have power to change the site of the works if necessary? 


| Mr. Wester said there was no doubt they could do it by agreement 
| hereafter ; they had no power at present. He wished the special attention 
| of the committee to be called to the fact he had already stated, that the gas 
|} Company had gone on since 1837, and the water company since 1855, and 
; a8 he should prove to the perfect satisfaction of the inhabitants of Win- 
chester, urtil this Financial Corporation, with Mr. Rawlins and others 
| interested in a little job of their own, got up the “ howl” to which the 

witness had referred. They had done all they could to supply their 
|meighbours properly, although without the necessary powers to protect 
| themselves from waste of water, or to improve the supply of gas as they 











| witnesses had stated that the gas had been getting better lately—a fact 

which was accounted for by the circumstance of the company having re- 

sorted to the use of cannel coal. These companies, who had never paid 
|more than a moderate dividend, had come this session to the Legislature 
jand asked for power to amalgamate their undertakings, and to enable them 

to remedy any defects which might hitherto have existed. And they were 
|now met by a rival scheme introduced by no one knew who, and which 
| could only damage their property, and let in a few poor ignorant persons 
| who would have to make up these expenses; for it could not be supposed 
| that the old company would ever allow the new company to get possession 

of the district. This was really a most reckless proceeding—a proceeding 
| which he thought the committee would not waste more time upon by re- 

quiring the old companies to defend themselves against the “ howl” got up 
jagainst them by this Financial Corporation. If, however, they should 
| determine to pursue the inquiry, it would be necessary for him to goa little 
|more in detail into the matter, and the committee would have in reply the 
. how!” of the inhabitants of Winchester, many of whom had been brought 
| up to relieve themselves from the monstrous nuisance which a parcel of 
| Strangers would impose upon them. He respectfully put it to the com- 
| mittee, whether they considered that the promoters had made out such a 

case as required from the opponents of the bill any reply. 

The committee having consulted for a few minutes, 
The Cuarrman said: We want to know whether you are prepared, and 

, whether your new bill will enable you, to do all that is required. 

Mr. Wessrer: Certainly we are. 

Mr. Bremerince: The impression of the committee is this—that the old 
companies having come to Parliament, and obtained their bill unopposed, it 
would not be desirable to grant to a new company competing powers, pro- 
vided the old company are prepared to do all that is required by the public. 

Mr. WessTER said there could not be the least doubt about it. The pre- 
amble of the bill of the old companies, which had just passed the House of 
Commons, recited in effect that by a deed of settlement, dated in 1855, under 
the Joint-Stock Companies Act, the Winchester Water-Works Company had 
been formed with a capital of £17,500, in £25 shares; the whole of this 
capital had been paid up, and the company had borrowed no money. In 
1847 the Winchester Gaslight and Coke Company were formed with a capital 
of £19,000, the whole of which had been paid up, and the company had bor- 
1 rowed on mortgage of their undertaking £10,080, and carried on the lighting 








tant part of the case, and quite consistent with the policy of keeping out of 





}could desire. The committee would also remember that some of the | 
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of the city. The two companies desired to be reincorporated in one com- | 
pany, and to raise additional capital for the purpose of extending their | 
works. By the 5th section the two companies were dissolved, and by the | 
7th section reincorporated into an amalgamated company, which, by a sub- | 
sequent clause, authorized them to extend their works and raise additional | 
capital. By section 18 the capital of the company was to be £61,500, 
whereof £36,500 should hereafter be called the original capital, and £25,000 
the additional capital. By section 27 the company took power to borrow 
on mortgage of their undertaking any sums of money not exceeding, in the 
whole, £15,000, but not more than £11,000 could be borrowed or continued 
on mortgage until the additional capital of £25,000 had been subscribed for 
and taken, and one-half thereof paid up, and the company certified that 
shares for the whole additional capital are issued and accepted, and not less 
than one-fifth of every share has been paid up on account thereof before 
their issue or acceptance. The amalgamated capital would be £76,500, || 
an amount perfectly ample to satisfy the public. Clause 42 enacted || 
the rates at which water was to be supplied for domestic purposes, and | | 
which the committee would find were very low rates, indeed. By that clause | | 
the company were empowered, at the request of an occupier of premises, to | 
furnish a sufficient supply of water for domestic uses, where the rack rent | 
shall not exceed £10, ata rate of not exceeding 6 per cent. per annum; | 
where the rent was above £10, and not exceeding £40 a year, at a rate not 
exceeding 5 per cent.; and where the rent was above £40 a year, at a rate | 
not exceeding 4} per cent. per annum; the company not being obliged to 
furnish any supply for less than 2d.a week. Clause 43 contained a provi- 
sion for preventing the waste, nuisance, or undue consumption of the water | | 
of the company, or its contamination—a very important and necessary pro- | | 
vision, as the witness he should have to call would prove. The following || 
clause enabled them to prescribe the size and nature of the pipes, cisterns, | | 
&c., and to interdict any apparatus tending to a waste or misuse of waver. | | 
The old company had found to their cost that as much as 40,000 or 50,0 || 
gallons of water had been lost by waste, and they were therefore obliged to 
shut off the general supply from eight at night till six o'clock in the morn- | | 
ing. But it should be generally known that there were six separate keys || 
provided, and deposited with six different persons in the city properly ap- 
pointed, who had the privilege on any case of necessity—such as a case of || 
fire—to go into the works and turn on the water for the use of the |; 
engines, &c. } 
Mr. BkemripGE: What provision is there respecting hydrants? 
Mr. WessTEr said that was a matter of town regulation. The corpora- |, 
tion under the Towns Act had power to put up as many as they desired. || 
The company were bound under the Water-Works Clauses Act to put up 
hydrants at the request of the corporation. It was quite clear that if the || 
people of Winchester had thought some special regulations were needed in| 
this respect they would have come forward to ask for the insertion of strin- | | 
gent clauses in the bill of the existing company. ‘The absence of opposition | | 
to that bill was sufficient to show the satisfaction of the town with the pro- | 
ceedings of the two companies. If they had not been so fortunate as to | 
command by their past conduct the approval of the corporation, and of that | | 
distinguished body the Wardens of Winchester Coilege, there would have || 
been an opposition to their bill,.and an application to Parliament for the} 
introduction of some stringent clauses, so as to ensure a more satisfactory | 
supply of gas and water in the future. He hoped, under all the circum- | 
stances which he had stated, and which he was prepared to prove, the com- | | 
mittee would say that the promoters had not made out such a case us would | | 
justify them in interfering with the operations of the companies, and sub-| | 
jecting the town of Winchester to the nuisance of a competition of this | | 
kind. 
The committee again consulted for a few minutes, after which | 
The CHAtrRMAN said: We have come to a unanimous conclusion, and are | 
of opinion that there is no reason to disturb the present arrangements. We 
think that the promoters have not proved their case at all, so as to justify | | 
us in saying that another company should come in and interfere with the |; 
existing companies, more especially as the time is past for insisting upon |} 
any additional provisions, if such were required. When the old company’s! | 
bill was before the House, would have been the proper time to interfere, and | | 
that bill should not have been allowed to pass unopposed if there were any | 
objections to it. 
Mr. Wegssrer: You declare the preamble not proved. | 


The CuairMan: The preamble is not proved. 


(Before Mr. Baziey, Chairman; Mr. Astei., Alderman CopELAND, and 
Mr. HENNESSY.) 

CHELTENHAM WATER BILL. }} 
Frinay, Marcu 24, 

The following is the report of the referees on the petition of the Chelten-! | 
ham Improvement Commissioners :— | 

This is a bill to empower the Cheltenham Water-Works Company to obtain from 
the Severn, at a point called Mythe, distant about 9 miles from Cheltenham, any 
quantity of water not exceeding 50,000 cubic feet (3,125,000 gallons) per diem, for | | 
the supply of Cheltenham, of Tewkesbury, and of some smaller places. || 

Cheltenha. is at present supplied by the company with water irom springs near the 
fout of the Cotswold Hills and the immediate neighbourhood, but such supply 
amounts only to 250,000 gallons a day: whereas iti koned that the town re- 
quires 1,060,000 gallons for its present daily consumpt 

At Tewkesbury there are no water-works, 

The petitioners alleged that the Severn water at the proposed point of supply is of 
an impure and unwholesome quality, and unfit to be drunk. 

On the part of the petitioners, evidence was adduced to show that the water taken 
from the Severn above Worcester (which town lies nearly 16 miles higher up the 
river than Mythe), and supplied to that town, is of bad quality; that at Mythe the 
water is less suited for con-umption, inasmuch as before reaching that point it } 
receives the sewage of Worcester and of Upton; that immediately below Mythe it is 
joined by the Avon, a turbid stream which drains a considerable district; thata 
weir, erected about half a mile below the junction, retards the tlow of water, which, 
being rendered almost stagnant in summer, when the river is low, becomes very 
offensive; that at high tides, more especially at equinoctial spring-tides, not only is 
the water of the Avon forced upwards, but the sewage of Gloucester is carried over 
the weir into the river above. 

Witnesses were called by the promoters to show that the Severn water is used at 
Worcester, not not only for domestic purposes, but frequently for drinking, and that 
no injurious consequences have been complained of; that, below Worcester, the} 
Teme, a considerable river, and purer than the Severn, falls into it; that the water at 
the propsed source of supply is not inferior to that supplied to Worcester; that), 
although the river may at times, owing to freshes, unusually high tides, or other 
exceptional circumstances, be in a condition unfavourable for consumption, no bad 
consequences need ensue, inasmuch as the company possess storeage reservoirs 
equal to 34 days supply for the town of Cheltenham, and could therefore abstain | | 
from pumping for a period. 

It was also stated that the Severn at Mythe compares favourably with the Thames 
above Teddington Lock (the point from which London is in a great measure 
supplied), and with other rivers; that although, as is commonly the case with river 
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water, inferior in freshness to spring water, it is in some respects superior to the 
water supplied to Cheltenham at the present time. 
The referees are of opinion that there are no sufficient objections to the proposed 
source of supply and the quality of the water. 2 U 
Evidence was tendered by the petitioners to show that preferable supplies might 
be derived from other sources. The referees did not, however, consider themselves 


at liberty to enter into an inquiry on this subject. . 
J. G. Dopson, Chairman, 


Mr, Catverr opened the case on the part of the water company. The 
new capital of the company, row sought to be obtained under the bill for 
new works, was £93,000. He might explain to the committee that one part 
of Cheltenham was supplied with water from the sand bed on which it was 
built, while the other portion of the town—that on the clay—was entirely 
dependent on the water supplied from the company’s mains. The company 
had five reservoirs, capable of holding 34 millions of gallons, and had ex- 
pended a capital of £102,083. 6s. 8d. The population of the town, at 20 
gallons per head, ought to have at least a million gallons a day ; whereas 
the hele storeage power of the company was only a 34 days supply. To 
show the want of water in the town, as far back as 1853 the Improvement 
Commissioners sent a requisition to the company for a supply of 750,000 
gallons per day. A similar requisition was made in 1854; and in the years 
1853 and 1854 the company went to Parliament for a supply from Sierford 
Springs, which application Parliament rejected. Since then private nego- 
tiations had been opened with Lord? Ellenborough for Prestbury Spring— 
with the owners of the Prescott Springs—with Mr. Lawrence and Mr. Agg, 
the owners of water in other directions; but all these attempts had proved 
abortive. All this showed that there had been no want of zeal or activity 
on the part of the company, who had attempted over and over again to get 
a supply commensurate with the increasing wants of the town. Practically, 
at this moment, there was but one petition against the bill—a petition from 
the Improvement Commissioners of the town; but, inasmuch as the prin- 
cipal allegation in that petition had been already disposed of by the court of 
referees, he apprehended the present inquiry would be confined within very 
narrow limits. The only point in the commissioners petition which could 
possibly be inquired into in this committee-room was as to a supply of 
water being obtainable from the Cotswold Hills; but as this range of hills 
extended for some scores of miles in extent, and there was no allegation in 
the petition as to the precise spot where such water might be had, he con- 
tended that the allegation was so vague that the committee could not pos- 
sibly allow it to be gone into. He hoped, therefore, this would be a very 
short inquiry, and that the committee would find no difficulty in declaring 
the preamble of the bill to be proved. 

Thomas Hawksley, Esq., examined by Sir T. Pures. 

I have been consulted many times about the water supply of Cheltenham 
—I think first about the year 1845. That brought me into acquaintance with 
the circumstances of supply. In 1853 or 1854 the company sought parlia- 
mentary powers; the bill was opposed in the House, and only read a second 
time. The company have endeavoured to supply spring water to the town, 
and have spent an enormous sum of money to get spring water; but the 
landowners have distinctly refused to let them take it. The present plan is 
to take water from the river Severn at Mythe. The works are to begin at a 
point in Cheltenham, and to continue down to the town of Tewkesbury, to 
supply Cheltenham, Tewkesbury, and some small villages. We have re- 
sorted to the Severn for the supply, because we could not get sufficient else- 
where. The district has been under investigation by me for many years. 
It is not often we can get a supply of water without objection from those 
who may have rights in the water. Here we have no objection on the part 
|of any to the abstraction of water at the point where we wish to take it. 
Attempts have been made to get water from springs which run through Lord 
Ellenborough’s park, and his lordship refused his sanction. Attempts have 
also been made to get water elsewhere, but without success. I present this 
measure as one absolutely essential to Cheltenham for obtaining water in 
large quantities and in good quality. The sewage of Cheltenham flows into 
the Chelt. It is perfectly impossible to supply Cheltenham with a sufficient 
quantity of water from the Chelt. We require for Cheltenham in the 
summer 25 gallons per diem for 50,000 people, which would be 1} million 
gallons. We have now only a quarter of a million, and therefore require 
1 million gallons. We propose to take powers for 3 million gallons, looking 
to the probable increase of population. There is no water supply in Tewkes- 
bury at present, except that derived from wells and pumps in the town. It 
is therefore important that power should be given to supply the inhabitants 
of that place with water from the same source. The water now supplied is 
amongst the hardest in the kingdom. 

Mr. H. James: I should like to take the decision of the committee. Ido 
| not ask the committee to go over the same ground of inquiry as the referees 
|did; but a practical difficulty has arisen. ‘The court of referees refused to 
| hear any evidence of the comparative quality of water. They received evi- 
| dence alone of the quality of water from the point at which it is proposed to 
| be taken, and they have determined that there is no objection to that pro- 
| posed supply. Inasmuch as the town of Cheltenham is entitled to receive 
the best water, it goes to oppose this preamble if it can be shown that better 
j can be obtained. With that object we had a mass of evidence ready to be 
| called before the referees, but the court refused to hear it. If we are not to 
be heard now we are in this position :—The promoters of the bill prove cer- 
tain water which may be good, if no better can be obtained; but we, the 
| opponents, have had no opportunity of showing which is the best, and if that 
;is so, we shall be put in a much worse position than we should have been 
| before the court of referees was established. If this committee had sat last 
year, we should have been entitled to show that the Severn water was bad; 








| | evidence. 
|| Sir T. Purviirs: This is an attempt to reopen an inquiry which lasted 
| a considerable time before the referees. You are asked to go into the quality 
|| of the water from all the springs in the neighbourhood. My friend proposes 
to show that the Severn water is not proper water to be supplied to the 
||inhabitants, and the referees have found conclusively that it is. Suppose 
|| you come to the conclusion that whatever the good quality of the water that 
|| might be had from some part of this large area, are you to reject the bill 
|| upon that? I say you are preeluded from entering into the inquiry asked 
|| by the 91st Standing Order. 
| Mr. H. James: My friend has not met my argument in any way. It is 
| admitted that, before the court of referees was established, we could have 
given this evidence. It was done in 1854. My friend says his company 
;come here to give to Cheltenham the best supply of water that can be ob- 
tained. Why should not the committee determine that? If I can show 
| that « purer water, and one more conducive to health can be had, why are 
not the people of Cheltenham to have it ? and why should not we be allowed 
to go into that question? The referees have not determined that the supply 
is the best. All that they have held is that it is a good supply. 





| but, if good, that spring water was better. But now we are shut out from } 
that. The referees stated in their report that they did refuse to have that | 





The members of the committee having consulted for a short time, 

The CuarrMan said: The members of the committee think that they are 
bound very much by the report or adjudication of the referees; but, to be 
perfectly accurate in their proceedings, they will have a brief consultation 
with the referees upon the subject. 

Two members of the committee retired, and, upon their re-entry into the 
committee-room, held consultation with the other members of the committee, 
at the conclusion of which 

The CuarrMAn said: We have seen the referees upon the question which 
has been placed before us by Mr. James, and I beg to ask that gentleman 
whether he is prepared, at the present moment, to submit a specific and dis- 
tinct proposition for the supply of the town of Cheltenham with water of 
excellent quality and larger in quantity than that proposed by the promoters 
of the bill. 

Mr. H. James: I am prepared at this moment to state that the springs we 
propose to take the water from are the springs recommended by the com- 
mittee of 1854, on the western side of the Cotswold range. 

The CuarmMan: We cannot enter into any retrospective speculation, and 
must proceed upon the Standing Orders before us, accepting the report of 
the referees. 

Mr. H. James: You ask me if I am now prepared. If you will give mea 
reasonable time, I will put upon paper the springs we propose to take the 
water from. 

The CuarrMan: I think, as you have not a specific proposition now 
ready, the cross-examination of the witness must now proceed. 

Cross-examined by Mr. H. James: I first became acquainted with the 
water supply of Cheltenham Water-Works in 1853. I knew Mr. James 
Walker very well, who was the engineer to the company previously. I am 
not aware of any water-works he proposed to the company before I became 
their engineer. Mr. Walker was concerned for them at a very early period 
—at the commencement of the undertaking, but I do not know anything 
about what took place. As engineer of the company, I have never seen any 
plans prepared by Mr. Walker, except a small engraved plan, which has 
something to do, I imagine, with the original scheme. I was engineer of 
the company in 1853. In 1853 the company gave their notices, and came 
to Parliament in 1854. I see the line marked upon the plan showing the 
junction of the lias clay with the liassic sand. I know the Sierford Spring. 

Mr. Wesster: Is this the spring from which my friend proposes to take 
his supply ? 

The CHAIRMAN: Are you prepared to show the adequacy of the supply 
from that spring? 

Mr. H. James: I want to show that the company considered the Severn 
a most inexpedient source, and that they so declared it; and to show that, 
Mr. Hawksley stated that that spring was preferable to the Severn. I will 
also show that the committee decided that there are springs better than the 
Sierford Spring ; and it is an @ fortiori argument that if Mr. Hawksley pre- 
ferred the Sierford to the Severn, the others are preferable. 

The CHArRMAN: I think we must go into the question more immediately 
before the committee. 

Mr. H. James: I wish to show that it is inexpedient to go to the Severn, 
because better water can be obtained from another source. 

The Cuarrman : The referees have determined that the water is excellent 
in quality and abundant in quantity. 

Mr. H. James: They have determined that there is no sufficient objec- 
tion to it. I want to ask whether the Sierford Spring is not situated on the 
eastern side of the Cotswold range, and I am prepared to show that there 
can be obtained water in sufficient quantity and purer in quality than that 
suggested. 

Mr. WessTER: Tell us now where it is you want to take your water 
from. 

Mr. H. James: I challenge my friend whether it is not the first time he 
has heard such an inquiry made in cross-examination. 

The CHarrMAN: You must prosecute the cross-examination upon the 
proposed supply of water from the Severn. 

Mr, H. James: Will the committee, at this stage of the inquiry, allow 
me to show anything in relation to any other supply upon the question that 
it is inexpedient to go to the river Severn? 

The CHarrMAN: We cannot enter into a new sphere of evidence on behalf 
of an unsubmitted proposition. You can only prove that the Severn is not 
a good source. You must be prepared with a distinct proposition to place 
before this committee. 

Mr. H. James: I am prepared to make it now by word of mouth, and I 
offer in writing by Monday morning to do so. 

Mr. Wesster: I object to that entirely. My friend asked a question 
about the Sierford Spring, and I said, ‘‘ Is that the spring you propose to 
show is sufficient in quantity and quality?’’ My friend said ‘‘ No.’’ Then, 
I say, any questions he can ask upon that must be of a very limited 
character. 

Mr. H. James: What may I do? 

The CHArRMAN: You can cross-examine Mr. Hawksley upon the proposi- 
tion of the promoters to supply Cheltenham with water from the Severn. 

Mr. H. James: Bearing directly upon the sufficiency and expediency of 
the Severn supply, it appears to me I am compelled to ask questions in rela- 
tion to these springs. It is my case as against the Severn scheme. 

The CuatrMAN: This case has been before the referees, and in their re- 
port there is nothing to warrant this committee entering into an inquiry 
about a possible supply elsewhere. But if you had been prepared at this 
moment specifically with a written detailed arrangement for supplying Chel- 
tenham with water, we should perhaps have thought it our duty to have 
sent that to the referees for further investigation. But in the absence of 
such proposition we can only prosecute the inquiry before us, as to whether 
the supply proposed to be obtained from the Severn is adequate to the wants 
of Cheltenham. 

Mr. H. James: I am prepared to make my statement by word of mouth, 
and I offer to do it in writing if you will give my client time to do so. 

The Cuatrman: Mr. Hawksleyis here, and has given important evidence 
that the water is excellent, and abundant in quantity. We have distinctly 
placed before you the position in which the committee is placed in reference 
to the report of the referees, and we must limit ourselves strictly to the 
course indicated by the referees. You have not at this moment a distinct 
proposition to lay before us. ; 

Mr. H. James: I state again that I am prepared to lay before you a dis- 
tinct proposition. I am prepared to state where the best water can be had. 
You refuse to allow me to give evidence of the quality of the several waters. 

The CuarrmaNn: We think that unnecessary. 

Mr. H. James: You refused to allow me to give any evidence of the 
quality of the spring water. 

The CuarrmMan: Because we find that the referees state that the Severn 
water is abundant in quantity and good in quality. 

Alderman CorELAND: We are bound by the report of the referees, and 
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they state that there is no sufficient objection to the source of the supply 
quality of the water. i ‘ 

mn J eo : Iam not endeavouring to alter that which you are bound 
by, but inasmuch as the referees have never heard this evidence, they have 
never decided upon this point. yee at 

The CHAIRMAN: We cannot have speculative inquiries. ¥? 

Cross-examination continued : In 1854 I supported a scheme for obtaining 
water from the eastern side of the Cotswold range, and that bill was thrown 
out by a committee of the House of Commons. I recollect distinctly General 
Peel, who was in the chair, stated that he thought we ought not to take 
any water from that side as we might get it from the valley in which the 
Chelt was situated. Between the western side of the Cotswold and Chelten- 
ham there are a considerable number of springs, from some of which the 
present company now obtain a portion of their supply. We have reservoirs 
at Unit’s Hill, and we obtain the supply from a spring situated in what is 
called the proper watershed of Cheltenham. We obtain the pumping water 
from Sandfordmeade. It is the neighbourhood of the sewer, no doubt. The 
character of soil from which it comes is sand. That water is very objection- 


mix it altogether, because they are obliged to do so, We have gaugings 
of the spring which supplies the Northfleet reservoir. We take the average 
once a month, from January to December, The aggregate is 231,120 gallons, 


per day, and that brings it to nearly 300,000 gallons daily, which is 
the present supply. ‘<The census of Cheltenham proper is 39,000, but 
including the adjacent villages it is 50,000. From 20 to 25 gallons per 
head per day is sufficient supply for all ordinary purposes. In well- 
managed water-works 20 gallons will do upon the average, but in 
manufacturing towns it requires 5 gallons more. I have made no allowance 
for the quantity of water supplied from pumps and springs. ‘There are 
about 9000 houses in the district, and we supply 3200 of them. ‘The rest 
must be supplied by some way or other. I presume that they are supplied 


from June to the latter end of October. Twenty gallons per head is founded 


the people go down to the Hunt. I do not know that it is comparatively 
empty in the summer months. Our present storeage power is between 3 
and 35 millions of gallons. We could obtain a greater storeage power at a 


In connexion with our present reservoir, we could not obtain much more 
storeage power without buying land. We have considerable land, but the 


valley in which you could put any reservoir, which would be a very small 
one, is in the valley of the Chelt, which would hold about a fortnight’s sup- 
ply. It would be very unsafe, because the whole of that ground is on the 
move, and slips down year by year. If anything happened to the reservoir, 


tion, I say it is impossible to construct with safety the reservoir in the valley 
of the Chelt. I last made an examination of the place a little more than a 
year ago. I was concerned in the recent litigation with regard to the reser- 
voir near the Bell Inn, which gave way, and which cost £10,000 to repair. 
The contractor was paid £6000 for extras. Ido not recollect the extent of 
storeage there. If we had larger storeage powers, I do not think we could 











obtain a larger supply than we now do. In ordinary years we bottle up the 
whole of our water. For drinking purposes, water should be cold, 
bright, and sharp; and as much like soda-water as possible. There 
is not much taste in soda-water. I have had great experience in tasting 
waters, and when I was asked before the referees whether I drank much, 
Isaid, ‘Certainly not.’”’ For mere drinking purposes, if it could be 
obtained, I should prefer spring water. I suppose what is drunk by any 
person upon the average is a pint a day, and that is not much out of 20 
gallons. River water is as good as spring water, and frequently better; it 
—— upon tastes. Ifyou go to Cumberland you will find that the people 
will not drink spring water at all. It is very much a matter of habit 
whether you have spring or soft water. A great many people who come 
from the north to London, do not like the London water at all, whilst others 


water, and brought it 14 miles to that place to get it good. The people 
would not have it at first, because they said it had neither smell nor taste. 


fer to get it direct from the spring than to carry it through nine miles of 
pipe. If the water were boiling at the Severn, it would be cold when it got 
to Cheltenham. All pipe water has the temperature of the ground through 
which it travels. You cannot supply a town except through a long ramiti- 


mains, and the water is perfectly good. We get it from sources near 
Liverpool. Iam of opinion it is as good for all ordinary purposes as spring | 
water. 

Mr. H. James: Did you not say in 1854 that the water of the river 
Severn was not fitted for domestic purposes, and that the Avon was even 
worse, the drainage of all the towns being emptied into them ? 

Mr. Wenster: We had this very question put before the referees, and 
Mr. Hawksley said that the Severn is now wholly different from whatit was 
then. 

Cross-examination continued : The Severn was then a tidal river, and it 

is now converted into a non-tidal river. The size of our proposed main is 
16 inches. We purpose taking our water from the Severn into the centre of 
the town of Cheltenham, and there join it on to our existing main. We 
propose to pump it to a height of 360 feet. That does not allow for over- | 
coming the friction of the pipe. That has to be added. The water will go | 
into the reservoir by means of the pipes which come down from the level. | 
I have not myself been in negotiation with landowners, but I have learned 
what I have said with regard to them from the clerk of the company. The 
gaugings I gave you were made by the officers of the company. 
By the Commirter: There are no special regulations for securing the purity 
of the water in the Severn. At the time I was speaking before, it was a 
tidal river. The sewage of Gloucester flows up, and the sewage of Chelten- 
ham runs down to a point where it was supposed the water would be taken, 
and the whole was oscillating backwards and forwards, and there were vari- 
ous towns on the Avon which poured its sewage into it. 





Monpay, Marcu 27. 
Mr. Hawksley recalled, and further examined by Sir T, Pumuirs. 
_ There are about 70 square miles of lias clay land, upon which no spring 
rises, and in summer the little rills which I referred to on Friday are the 














only water supply. In my opinion, an adequaté supply of water for Chel- 


able in —* compared with spring water ; itis very hard. The company | 


That is the aggregate of all our springs, exclusive of Sandfordmeade, The | 
minimum supply in October, per minute, is 19} gallons, whereas in June it | 
is about 245; the quantity we obtain from Sandfordmeade is 61,000 gallons | 


by pumps. I believe there are two characters in the soil of Cheltenham— | 
a and sand. It is in summer when we want the maximum supply, about | 


upon an average all the year round. I know the town is fullest at the time | 


certain expense. In 1854, we proposed to have a compensation reservoir. | 


lias clay is so slippery that we could not use it for the purpose. The only | 


the water would rush ‘straight through the town of Cheltenham. I have | 
considered the storeage in the valley of the Chelt. After very close examina- | 


| derable apprehension the works in progress for the abstraction of 


who go to the north do not like the water there. I supply Boston with | 


It took considerable time to educate them to a better class of water. I pre- | 


cation of pipes. For Liverpool we carry the water 24 miles through iron | 


| James, in asking the question, was to show that Cheltenham might be better 


tenham can only be obtained from the Severn. A feeling does exist on the 
son of some landowners against the company taking the Severn water, but 
rom the experience I have acquired I have no hesitation in saying that the 
Severn is, in every respect, a very desirable source of supply. The quality 
of the water is excellent, and it is abundant in quantity, and by means of 
mechanical power it might be got to any amount of pressure. 

Mr. M*Lanshorough, examined by Sir T. Pu1iiips. 

I am the resident engineer at the Cheltenham Water- Works, and have 
been so since October last. I knew a little about Cheltenham previous to 
my going there, and I have endeavoured to make myself acquainted with it 
since I have resided there. The company supply Cheltenham, Charlton 
Kings, Leckhampton, and ae The area of our Act also includes 
Swindon, but that place has not yet been supplied. The present population 
of these parishes is 50,000. We desire to provide for a larger number, and 
require 1 million additional gallons a day. I have heard the Town Commis- 
sioners require a larger supply of water from us. The number of houses in 
Cheltenham alone is 7554, and the average number of inhabitants in each 
house is 65. We supply 2772 of these houses; 1197 are upon the sand bed, 
and the remainder upon clay. In Charlton we supply 158; in Leckhamp- 
ton 280, of which 272 are on the clay, and the rest on the sand bed; in 
Prestbury we supply 16, the whole of which are upon the clay. I believe 
we supply all the houses in Cheltenham, which are upon the clay. The 
houses which do not take water are the houses upon the sand bed. About 
three-fourths of the whole of the populated part of Cheltenham is upon the 
sand bed. The source of supply is from the springs, except the water we 
| pump from Sandfordmeade. ‘The reservoirs contain about 34,186,633 gallons, 
They are full at the present time, but they have not been so for years, Or- 
dinarily they are not full, We have had an unusual winter of snow, and 
that has unusually assisted the streams, 

Mr. James said that after the decision of the committee on the previous 
Friday, he did not purpose to ask any questions bearing upon the quality of 
the water. He should not cross-examine the last witness. 

Mr. Henry Davis, examined by Sir T. Pururrs. 

I am a librarian at Cheltenbam. I have resided there for a long time, 
between 30 and 40 years. Iam well acquainted with the town, and my 
position makes me, perhaps, peculiarly acquainted with the views of the 
| people. I was appointed, four years before the passing of the Act, vice- 
| chairman of the commissioners, and I have been elected every year since. I 
| think I was first elected in 1856. I am also a member of the Finance Com- 
| mittee of that body, and have been so since the passing of the Act of Parlia- 
| 





ment. Iam also a member of the committee appointed by the commis- 
sioners to consider the water supply. Iam aware of the steps which have 
been taken by the commissioners from time to time to obtain a further sup- 
ply of water from the company. I remember a report from our surveyor 
which stated that 700,000 gallons of water would be required by the Im- 
provement Commissioners. That was many years ago, at the time of our 
first negotiations. Subsequently a request was made for 400,000 gallons in 
addition to the existing supply, for watering roads, flushing sewers, and so 
on, and generally for the use of the inhabitants, now insutliciently supplied 
with water. There is, undoubtedly, a large deficiency in the supply of 
water in the town of Cheltenham. for the purposes of the commissioners, 
With regard to the inhabitants there is also unquestionably a want of water, 
so that whether we regard the matter from a public point of view, or froma 
private, I should say the supply is altogether insufficient. I believe we are 
at present dependent for water for the streets upon five or six pumps, and 
that is necessarily a diminishing supply. It is of paramount importance to 
Cheltenham that the streets and roads should be well watered in summer, 
In 1863, I remember the commissioners passing this resolution :—‘‘ The 
‘attention of the Cheltenham Improvement Commissioners having been 
called to the inadequate supply of water, and viewing with consi- 


water from the sand bed, recommend the adoption of immediate mea- 
sures for getting such an additional supply as shall supply the pre- 
sent want, and also provide for an additional supply in future.’ I myself 
moved that resolution in consequence of my apprehension that the works 
would diminish the supply from the sand bed. It was submitted to the 
water-works company. I believe the resolution was carried unanimously. 
It was subsequent to that that the company determined to make an applica- 
tion to Parliament for a supply of water from the river Severn; indeed, I 
believe it was in consequence of that. The bill which was intended to have 
been introduced in the session of 1864 was abandoned. Some negotiations 
took place between the commissioners and the company. We had been ne- 
gotiating with them for the purchase of the company, but owing to some 
non-agreement as to terms of payment, the negotiations went off. The 
Chelt passes through the town of Cheltenham. I fancy it receives the 
drink water of the town, but not the sewage. After it passes through the 
town, they tell me, it is in a very bad state. I should not like to drink it 
at the outfall. The commissioners have, on different occasions, been threat- 
ened with proceedings by the landowners on account of the contaminated 
state in which the watre leaves the town. . 

Cross-examined by Mr. H. James: We have 30 Town Commissioners, 
In January, 1864, the Town Commissioners employed an engineer, Mr. 
Taunton, to report upon the subject of the water supply in Cheltenham. 

Mr. H,. James: Well, did he present a report ? 

Sir T. Pumps objected to the question, contending that, after the de- 
cision on Friday, it was not competent for Mr. James to examine a witness 
with respect to any report or any scheme submitted to the commission 
with regard to the supply of water. 

Mr. H. James: It is stated in the preamble that it is expedient water 
should be supplied from the Severn, and if I am not allowed to be heard on 
that point it is futile for us to be here. All I propose to show is that the 
Severn water, without going into its quality, is not proper to be brought to 
Cheltenham. Why does my friend call Mr. Davis? 

Sir T. Puriures replied that Mr. Davis had been called to show that there 
was a want of water at Cheltenham. He contended that the object of Mr. 


supplied under some other scheme. 

The CuarrMAN: The committee do not object to the witness being asked 
what the commissioners have done, but they cannot permit any scheme to 
be elicited in opposition to this. 

Mr. H. James: [ am not setting up a competing scheme. 

Cross-examination continued: We did receive a report from Mr. Taunton. 
That report was referred to a committee. The report started with this fact : 
‘*T am of opinion that the Severn is not a true and proper source to obtain 
a supplemental supply for the town of Cheltenham.” ‘The committee came 
to the determination that the supply could be got from the surrounding dis- 
trict, and came to a resolution that it was inexpedient that the company’s 
plan should be carried out. That resolution was accepted with but one dis- 
sentient, which was myself. That was in February, 1864. Ishould say the 
opinion of the town of Cheltenham is not unanimous against the supply of 
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water from the Severn. I was present at the last town meeting. There was 
no dissentient then. I did not dissent then; I had dissented on former 
occasions, and I felt the entire folly of dissenting again. I know that | 
several medical men have signed a petition against the bill. 

Mr. H. James: Can you give me the name of any medical man who has | 

ever expressed an opinion in favour of Severn water ? 
Witness : No; I do not remember now. } 

Re-examined by Sir T. Puitums: There has been a feeling against the | 
Severn water, but, in my opinion, that feeling has been fomented by state- | 
ments put forth in the newspapers, and caught at by the public without | 
looking into them. To the best of my belief, most of them were put forward | 
in the interests of the once competing scheme. It is a fact, so faras I know, | 
that the water company have taken no part in the meetings which have been 
called in the town of Cheltenham. 

The Cuarrman: When Mr. Taunton sent in the report, did the commis- | 
sioners take any steps ? 

Mr. Davis: It was in this way. We wanted water, and we proposed to 
pas | the water company. We employed Mr. Taunton to gauge the springs, | 
and to ascertain whether there was water in abundance. He made his report, 
and showed there was water; but on a motion of my own, which I made, I | 
think, in September last, the board had the springs gauged again, and we 
then found that the source of supply would be but of little use to us, 

Mr. James: I presume that is not to be received as evidence. 

In answer to a further question, Mr. Davis said there were no results 
from Mr. Taunton’s report. 

Mr, D. Hartley, examined by Sir T. Pururrs. 

I am a member of the Coliege of Surgeons. I have resided in Cheltenham 
since 1839, and have been the whole of that time a resident surgeon in the 
Cheltenham General Hospital. I am intimately acquainted with the town 
of Cheltenham. Many of the houses in Cheltenham are built upon the clay, 
and I understand that these houses are wholly dependent upon the water 
company for a supply of water. The houses built upon the sand bed can, 
generally speaking, procure water from the springs. Of late years the water 
from the springs has much deteriorated in quality. In Thurston Road the 
water is better than at the lower part of the town. The inorganic impurity 
has much increased during the past ten years, so much so that our boilers at 
the hospital have to be cleaned out once in two months, whilst formerly 
they were cleaned out once insix months. In my judgment, it is absolutely 
necessary that a fresh supply of water should be obtained for the town of 
Cheltenham. The supply of water last summer from the Cotswold was 
tather defective; that is to say, we had notice not to use more than was 
absolutely necessary. From my knowledge of the town, I do not see any 
objection to the supply of water from the Severn; the only objection seems 
to be the feeling in the town. 

Cross-examined by Mr.Jamus: The people of Cheltenham are in the habit 


| terested motives. 


| was his belief. 


| into Parliament this present session, but was thrown out in February. ‘The 





of going on the Severn in boats, and also of going on it to Tewkesbury. No 
doubt among my medical brethren and the town generally the feeling is very | 
strong against this scheme. I cannot say that the inhabitants say they will 
not take the supply. The sand-bed water ten years ago was very refreshing, 
but it was not omlb good water for boiling purposes. 
Mr. James : You said, I think, that notice was given you last summer not 
to use tao much water; was it not the year before last that that notice was | 
ven} 
Witness: It may be so; now I remember it was the summer before last. 
They put locks on the service-pipes, so they could only be used at certain 
times. I may add that the hospital was rather favoured; they always let | 
us have water-when we wanted it. It has always been an intermittent sup- 
ply; it has always been under the control of the water company, and turned | 
on at certain times, That is in both wet seasons and dry. 
Sir T, Puriures: Is there any other source of supply adequate for the 
town besides the Severn? 
Mr. H. James objected to the question, and it was not pressed. 
Sir T. Purmures: Do you believe any injurious effect would result to Chel- 
tenham by being supplied with water from the Severn ? 
Witness : No; I do not. 
Mr. 7. J. Cottle, examined by Sir T. Puriures. 

Iam a member of the College of Surgeons, and have been in practice at 
Cheltenham for 30 years. I acted as Union surgeon for the north side of the 
town for seven months; that was during the prevalence of cholera in the 
year 1849. Iam at present parish surgeon for Charlton Kings, Prestbury, 
and Leckhampton. am also inspector of common lodging-houses, under 
the Improvement Commissioners, and from time to time 1 forward reports to 
the Board of Commissioners. I am well acquainted with the town of Chel- 
tenham, and also the parishes named. The inhabitants have largely in- 
creased during the time I have been there. When I first came to Chelten- 
ham the supply of water was obtained almost entirely from the sand bed. 
The reservoirs were very small. The quality of the water from the wells 
depended very much upon the locality; in some places it was good, and in 
some places it was impure. It depended partly upon the character of the 
soil, and partly upon the impurity which exists in the sand beds. A con- 
siderable number of the houses in Cheltenham are built upon the clay. 
Water for domestic purposes cannot be procured from the clay. There is 
still a great and pressing a for a larger supply of water at Chelten- 
ham, and that necessity is daily becoming more urgent. Besides the 
increase of the population, it is a fact that the drainage of the sewage 
reduces the quantity of good water. The wells in the sand beds have been | 
lowered from three to four feet since the sewers were formed, and in some | 
places they are dried up, where the sand bed is more shallow, and the clay 
comes nearer the sand bed. The sand bed is the only source from which the 
well supply can be obtained. The inorganic matter in each gallon increases | 
as the supply diminishes, Some of the most valuable houses in Cheltenham 
are built in the vicinity of spas, where, locally, there is not a drop of fresh 
water to be found, so they are entirely dependent upon the water-works 
company for their supply. I believe the want is now so urgent that the 
failure of another source of supply would be attended with evil to the in- 
habitants, That would be the case with respect to the supply both for pub- 
lic and domestic purposes, I think the health of Cheltenham, as of every 
other town, would be raised by one abundant and constant supply of water. 
I approve of the present plan of obtaining a supply of water from the | 
Severn, and I am certain that the dislike for the supply of the Severn water | 
is unfounded, I believe means have been taken to increase that fecling. 
Letters have appeared in the public prints, and everything which could be 
laid hold of has been laid hold of with respect to the supposed impurity of | 
the Severn; so a feeling has been got up which produces a strong feeling | 
against taking the Severn water. Whenever I have conversed with persons 
with respect to the cause of that prejudice, they never could give me a good 
and satisfactory answer as far as chemical analysis is concerned. 

Cross-examined by Mr. James: I said I believed the feeling had been 
fomented. I did not say from interested motives. 








| want of water at Tewkesbury. 


| from the Leckhampton reservoir contains ‘32 of organic matter, the other 
| contains *24 of organic matter. That is a very pure water as far as regard 


Mr. James : Give the names of the persons. 
Witness : I referred to letters in the newspapers. 
Mr. James: Give the name of the paper which has done this from in- 
Sir T. Poitiers: He did not say from interested motives. He said it |) 

Mr. James: I am testing his belief. I again ask the namesof the papers, 

Witness ; Can I answer that in an unprejudiced way? I will not answer 
and render myself liable to an action. 

Mr. James : ‘Oh, there is no action. 

Witness : Will you guarantee that > 

Sir. T. Puriures: He has stated his belief. He should not be called upon 
to name persons. 

Mr. James: He should have thought of that before he swore it. 

Sir T. Poriures: He said he believed. 

Mr. James: Do you wish now not to answer that question, and give the 
names of persons and papers ? 

Witness : I have no objection to give the names of papers, if, as you say, I 
am not liable to any legal proceedings from it. 

By the CommirreE: Can you point to any articlein any paper ? 

Witness: They have been in the Times, Kxaminer, and Musical Record. 

Mr. James: Who have fomented these statements ? 

Witness : The promoters of the South Cerney bill. 


ee 


A bill was brought 





feeling in Cheltenham against the scheme was as early as 1864. There was 
a report obtained from the commissioners, in which they compared the 
different waters with the water of the Severn. 
Mr. James : In February, 1864, was any one fomenting this opposition ? 
Witness : These commissioners. 
Mr. James: But not from interested motives ? 
Witness : In one sense, but not the other. 
Mr. Jamus: What was the other sense? May I say nonsense ? | 
Witness : That is not a very courteous reply. It is possible that the com-| 
missioners supposed they could have got a better supply. j 
Mr. James: And that is what you call interested motives. | 
7itness: You may call it so. I have not analyzed the Cheltenham | 
water. Although that report was issued I have never heard persons who} 
could give a reason for their objection to the Severn water. 
Re-examined by Sir T. Puitires: The prejudice which has existed has | 
been fomented by what has appeared in the newspapers. 
Mr. William Rice, examined by Mr. CALVERT. | 
I am acorn merchant residing at Tewkesbury. I am also a river carrier, 
and have been acquainted with the river at Tewkesbury all my life, and my 
father before me. Iwas fond of fishing when a young man. Afterwards [| 
worked at a brick-yard on the banks of the Severn for many years. I also | 
worked a barge on theriver. I travelled during that time between Tewkes- 
bury and Worcester and Tewkesbury and Gloucester. I know the river be- 
tween Tewkesbury and Gloucester well. I am a member of the Town); 
Council at Tewkesbury. They are in favour of this plan. 





| 
| 
} 


There is a great || 
The water was very deficient last summer ; | 
nearly one-third of the wells were dry. Tewkesbury is supplied principally | 
from wells ; there is no water company there, and we were in great difli-| 
culty during the dry weather of last year. The scheme now before the com- | 
mittee would be a great boon to Tewkesbury. The Town Council of Tewkes- 
bury are unanimously in favour of this scheme; there is no one opposing it | 
there. 
Mr. Catvert stated that there was another witness who would give | 
1 
1} 


| 


similar evidence, but he did not consider it necessary to call him. 
Mr. M‘Lansborough recalled, and examined by Mr. CALVERT. 

The existing capital which the company are authorized to raise is £90,000. | 
of which £34,375 is preference. We are also authorized to borrow £27,000 | 
The capital of the company actually raised is, ordinary stock, £55,625 ; and || 
we have raised preference stock to the amount of £17,187. 10s. ‘Ihe divi-|! 
dend on the preference stock is 4} per cent. In addition to the amount 
actually raised, the company have authorized the creation and issue of}; 
£7187. 10s., at 4} per cent., none of which has been raised. All of that is|| 
preferential. The company have borrowed £22,775. 16s. 8d., at the average | 
rate, I believe, of 43 per cent. The proposal is that the creation of the last || 
mentioned sum of preference stock of £7187. 10s. should be cancelled. The}; 
amount proposed to be taken as capital under this bill is £93,000. [Witness 
read clause 27 of the bill, in which the amount of capital and the manner in | 
which it should be raised was set forth.] 

Dr. Letheby, examined by Sir T. Purxures. 

I was supplied by Mr. Dangerfield, surveyor to the commissioners, with 
certain samples of water. 

Mr. James: Did you know anything of where the watercame from? | 

Witness : The water was forwarded to me with particulars of where it’| 
came from. 

Sir T. Puiturps: The samples were supplied by your surveyor. _ 

Witness: I may mention this has been a matter of evidence with re- 
spect to railway matters. | 

Sir T. Purutres: Mr. Dangerfield is now dead, and cannot be called, but 
he sent these samples of impure water. : 

Mr. James: At that time he was acting on the part of the railway com- | 
pany, and there was an object then in showing that the water was bad. He 
was not acting on the part of the Town Commissioners. | 

Sir T. Puriurres said his object was to show the character of the present | 
supply. 

Mr James: The samples were not sent by the surveyor to the commis- || 
sioners. They were sent by the same man, but in his capacity as connected 
with the railway. | 

Dr. LeTHEpy’s examination continued: I have myself taken samples of || 
well water from Tewkesbury and Sandfordmeade, and I can speak of the || 
general quality of the well waters. They are exceedingly bad and hard, and | 
contain from 44 to 140 grains of solid matter in the gallon, of which from 3) 
quarter of a grain to three grains is inorganic matter. When I took the)| 
samples I was told it was excellent water ; they are all of the same quality. | | 

Cross-examined by Mr. James: I have an analysis of the two springs) | 
from which Cheltenham is supplied at the present time. ‘The water obtained | 
8 
the organic matter, but it is very hard. It is a very wholesome water. I 
know the district from which the spring water comes; it lies to the east of 
Cheltenham, and it is a district remarkably full of springs. A 

Re-examined by Mr. Catvert: They are very intermittent. Taking the 
main spring—namely, the river Chelt, it contains 21 grains of solid matter 
> the gallon, and organic matter ‘82. It contrasts unfavourably with the 
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Mr. James said he did not wish to raise a false point, but he was prepared 
to show that it did not. He also remarked that there was no actual proof 
that the water which Dr. Letheby had analyzed had ever come from 
Cheltenham. 

This concluded the case of the promoters. 

Mr. H. James said he did not intend to call any evidence on the part of 
the Town Commissioners, but he would make a few observations, and submit 
to the committee that the preamble of the bill was not proved. He was per- 
fectly well aware that by the Standing Orders of that House, and also by the 
decision of the committee, he was fettered to a great extent in what he had 
to submit, and he assured the committee he should make no rude attempt to 
lease these fetters off his hands. He was bound by the decision of the re- 
| ferees, but the committee must bear in mind that that decision had been ar- 
|rived at without hearing evidence as to a competing scheme, and without 

any comparison as to whether the supply of water proposed was the best supply 
| which could be given tothe town of Cheltenham ; and taking into full considera- 
| tion the effect of the decision of the committee on the previous Friday, he sub- 
|mitted there was a duty cast upon the promoters to satisfy the committee 
| that the proposed supply was the best which could be given to Cheltenham. 
The referees had sketched out evidence, which had been given on both sides, 





|in relation to this bill. 
|ing upon the question whether the decision of the court of referees was right 
or not, but he was entitled to refer to it to this extent. It appeared from the 
| report that this was a scheme to take water from the river which drained a 
|large area of country—to take water at a point of the river Severn, above 
| which an immense mass of sewage found its way into the river; and, such 
| being the case, he contended that this was an attempt to undo much which 
| had been done by legislation, and much which was contemplated in the way 
of allowing no water which was interfered with, either by tidal influence or 
sewage influence, to be the water resorted to for human consumption. Le- 
gislation had already taken place upon that, especially in the Metropolitan 
Water Bill of 1852, when even vested rights were taken away from the water 
companies of London, and they were driven to a point beyond Teddington 
Lock. That being so, he would briefly refer to the evidence which had been 
given before the committee. About four-fifths of the water was obtained 
| from two springs, and springs, according to Dr. Letheby, were of peculiar 
purity, and contained only a small portion of inorganic matter, which was 
the objectionable quality. His contention then was that in the natural water- 
shed of Cheltenham there was water to be found of peculiar purity; and 
such being the case, it was the duty of the company to do more 
than they had done to show that pure water could not be obtained. What 
was the evidence on that point? ‘There were persons in that room repre- 
senting the company ; there was the chairman, and gentlemen representing 
the board of directors, and there was the clerk to the company, all of whom 
were aware of the means of supply, the extent of the want, and the cost at 
which that supply could be obtained. His learned friend had asked Mr. 
Hawksley whether he was aware that negotiations had been entered into, 
but unsuccessfully, to get water from those springs; and the reply was, that 
he had heard of such negotiations, but had no personal knowledge of them. 
But why did not the company put forward those gentlemen to whom he had 
referred, who could have,informed the committee of the negotiations which 
had taken place with every landowner, and the result of these negotiations, 














and not have left Mr. Hawksley to speak from hearsay evidence which he 
learned from others? He said it—and he said it in a spirit which would 
not be misunderstood—that they had conducted this case with the purpose 

that the committee should not know of the negotiations, and refusal. That 
they had purposely put a witness in the box who knew nothing on the point, 
whilst those gentlemen who did know all about the negociations abstained 
from coming before the committee. Supposing they had quarrelled with 
the landowners, what answer was that to the committee, who had a right to 
[conte upon the water company compulsory powers, so that they could go 
and take the land. The committee had been told that some of the purest 
water in the world existed upon the natural water-bed of Cheltenham, but 
; yet, for the sake of cheapness, no doubt, the promoters came before the 
| ouse in order to obtain the water of the river Severn, which could 
jnot be so acceptable for human consumption, whatever it might be for 
; the water-tap. But whether they got the water cheaply or not, they 
would be enabled to charge the maximum rate. The company did 
not charge according to the quantity consumed, but according to the rate- 
| able value of the houses; their object, therefore, would be to get cheap 
water, so as to be enabled, no doubt, to put large sums, in the way of divi- 
dend, into the pockets of their shareholders. He ventured to urge that it 
| was the duty of the committee jealously to watch the interests of those who 
had to consume this water. ‘I'he Severn was a river which received fotid 
sewage, and the water taken from thence was not such as was adapted 
for human consumption. The Town Commissioners were an unpaid 
body, and had no interest in the dividends of the water company ; and, 
with the exception of one of their body (Mr. Davis), they all protested 
, against this bill, and he might also inform the committee that there was a 
| petition signed by 1200 householders of Cheltenham likewise protesting 
| against it. One of the witnesses (Mr. Hartley) had with fairness admitted 
| that the feeling of the town was very much against the bill, and of course 


it was the people of the town who had to consume the water and were in- | 


| terested in the question to a very large degree indeed ; and he would ask the 
committee whether persons should leave this water almost literally poured 
down their throats. This was a matter in which the truth might be arrived 
at in two ways—first by the general observation of persons who were in the 
| habit of crossing the Severn and knew what the water was, and next by the 
analysis of the water which had been placed before the committee. He 
therefore asked the committee to give full weight to this petition to which 
he had referred, which had been signed, not in consequence of any feeling 
which had been fomented, but was a spontaneous expression of feeling of 
| those who were well acquainted with the question, and were so vitally in- 
terested in it. He mustkeep in the path which had been placed before him, 
and would say nothing about the comparison of the different waters; but he 
| Would ask the committee before they accepted the river Severn, which was 
partly tidal and entirely a great sewer, as a source of supply, to also consider 
the views of those who believed that there was water to be obtained from the 
springs. 

The room was then cleared. On the readmission of the public, 

The CuarrMaN said: It ismy duty to state that the committee declare 
the preamble of the bill to be proved. 
ota ames said he should abstain from further opposition at this stage of 

e bill. 


The clauses were then read and passed. 








He was not going to refer to that evidence as bear- | 
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RUNCORN, WESTON, AND HALTON WATER BILL. 


Turspay, Marca 28. | 

Mr. Davison and Mr. Saunpers appeared for the promoters; and Mr. 
Purny, Q.C., and Mr. CLerk, for the Runcorn Improvement Commissioners, 
petitioners against the bill. 

Mr. Davison, in opening the case on behalf of the promoters, pointed to 
the fact that Runcorn, which is situated near to the river Mersey, with a 
large and increasing population, was dependent for its supply of water 
almost entirely on a fountain situated near the centre of the town, from 
which the inhabitants had to fetch it, many of them for a distance of more 
than half a mile, or else to purchase it at so much a pailful. Halton was 
even worse off in this respect than Runcorn, there being but one spring in 
the parish; and Weston, which was a place of growing importance on the 
estuary of the Mersey, with docks already in existence, and others in course 
of construction, was nearly worse off for water than either of the other two. 
The opposition to the bill by the Runcorn Improvement Commissioners was, 
as far as he could extract from his brief, the result of as wretched a squabble 
amongst eighteen town commissioners, with decided opinions, as it was pos- 
sible to imagine. The water question had been under discussion in Runcorn 
from 1853, more or less, down to the present time. In 1852 an Act was 
passed for the better paving, lighting, &c., of Runcorn, with certain parts of 
the township of Halton, and eighteen gentlemen were appointed commiss|; 
sioners to carry out the provisions of the Act. This Local Improve- 
ment Act, amongst other things, empowered the commissioners to serve the 
town with an adequate supply of water, and the General Act also authorized 
the Improvement Commissioners to apply the Local Government Act, for 
certain purposes, to other districts, amongst which was the supply of water. |' 
The matter was discussed, and postponed until 1861, when Mr. Cunningham, 
engineer to the Wirral Water- Works Company, was called in by the com- 
missioners and asked to report on the best mode of supplying the town with 
water. Mr. Cunningham was now the engineer, with Mr. Hawksley, to the 
present bill, and that time laid out, as nearly as possible, substantially the 
same high-level scheme as this bill now proposed. Nothing, however, was 
done upon that until the subject was renewed in 1863, about the month of 
June, when Mr. Cunningham’s scheme was again discussed by a Water 
Committee appointed for the purpose, and carried by a majority in its favour. 
Still nothing was done in the matter but further discussion and continued 
postponements until the following August, when a majority were once 
more in favour of Mr. Cunningham's high-level scheme, and it was 
then supposed that things were to go on under that gentleman's supervision, 
and that the scheme which he then proposed was to be carried into effect. 
But in November of that year, Mr. Egerton, one of the trustees of the 
Bridgewater Trust, wrote to the commissioners drawing their attention to 
the great expense that would be entailed on the ratepayers, and in which 
he was largely interested, and the matter was once more left in abeyance 
notwithstanding the great inconvenience which the inhabitants suffered. 
On the 4th of January, 1864, Mr. Hawksley, in conjunction with Mr. Cun- 


| ningham, met four of the commissioners—two of whom were in favour of 


the high-level scheme, and two in favour of the low level, to discuss the 
best mode of supply. Mr. Hawksley was not able to report until the 12th 
of August, when he rejected the surface water and the low-level scheme, 
and reported as strongly as any engineer could do in favour of Mr. 
Cunningham’s scheme—the high-level scheme of 1851. That was on the 
12th of August, but unfortunately in the month of September, this body of 
commissioners went out, and were succeeded by a new body with a 
majority in favour of the low-level scheme, whilst the high level was left in 
a minority. Now he (the learned counsel) would like to know, supposing 
they were dependent on the commissioners alone for a water scheme, where 
they would be, supposing next September the high level to bein a majority, 
and vice versd from year to year. In February of that year, Mr. Martin, of 
Stourbridge, and Mr. Trimmings were called in to report in favour of the 
low-level scheme. A meeting of ratepayers was then held, and a poll taken 
on the subject, when there were 1092 votes in favour of the high-level 
scheme, and 869 for the low level: and a resolution was also passed con- 
demning the conduct of the commissioners for their opposition to this bill, 
and incurring a fruitless expense which must eventually fall on the rate- 
payers. The question was looked to with very great anxiety by the parties 
he represented, and by the inhabitants of the district generally. The 
scheme which they proposed was intended not only to serve Runcorn, 
which was the only place the commissioners could serve except a very 
small portion of the township of Halton, but likewise to supply the adjacent 
townships of Halton and Weston with abundance of water, which they so 
greatly needed. They put before the committee a complete scheme, and he 
hoped, seeing what the tenure of office of these commissioners was, that 
they would not send them back to have the matter discussed and postponed 
again, without any prospect of a satisfactory termination. 
Mr. Samuel Batterton, examined by Mr. SAuNDERs. 

Was a member of the Royal College of Surgeons of Ireland, and 
Licentiate of the College of Physicians of Edinburgh, and acted in the 
capacity of medical officer to the Runcorn Improvement Commissioners. He 
was well acquainted with the present condition of that town in a sanitary 
point of view, and was in the habit of inspecting the town and making 
periodical reports to the Improvement Commissioners, and had been com- 
pelled to report on the insufficient supply of water. He was asked by the 
Poor Law Board to report, as there was so much fever inthe town. Amongst 
other causes of the fever, he enumerated the want of water. That was, in 
effect, one of his observations. There were other causes—overcrowding in 
dwellings, and so forth. In December the same sort of illness prevailed, but 
it had abated now. To the lower part of Runcorn there was no water 
supply except they carried it from the fountain—or purchased it from water- 
carts in which it was carried about. 

Mr. Paryn said it was really not necessary to go further into the question 
of deficient supply, as both sides were fully agreed on that point. 

John Cunningham, Esq., examined by Mr. SAuNDERS. 

Was an architect and engineer residing at Liverpool, a Fellow of the Royal 
London Geological Society, and engineer to the Wirral Water-Works Com- 
vr. He had had considerable experience both in Scotland and in England. 

e had resided and practised some years in Edinburgh and Liverpool, and 
had practised there altogether for 31 years. Both as an engineer and geo- 
logist he had paid great attention to water supply from red sandstone, 
which was the formation under Runcorn. He was well acquainted with 
Runcorn, and the formation upon which it stood. In the year 1861 he was 
first employed by the Runcorn Commissioners, to report to them upon a 
scheme for a water supply. He examined the neighbourhood for that pur- 
pose, and selected a high-level site for the proposed works, near the Beetle 


| Rock. He did so after taking all the circumstances of the case into con- 


sideration, and without any directions or suggestions from other sources, 
because at that time he thought it the best that could be obtained. 
The CuarrmAn: How far is that site from Runcorn? 
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Witness: Three-quarters of a mile. 

By Mr. SAunpErs: In 1861 witness was limited in the area over which 
he could choose a site, under the powers of the Local Government Act. 
The whole of the district now proposed to be supplied by the bill was not 
under the Local Government Act. 
Runcorn proper. They intended their supply to extend over Ha 
Weston, two outlying districts, both of which were in the parish of Runcorn. 
He had now selected a site which, in his opinion, was better than the Beetle 


Weston site. In 1861 he made an estimate of the cost of the site of the 
Beetle Rock; he estimated it at £16,710, which included every expense. 
Before he came to that conclusion, he did not consider the relative cost and 


low-level scheme a very bad site; for this reason—that in the low-level site, 


sit of what was called the boulder clay overlying the red marl, and the 
ower beds were extremely porous. The dipof the strata was in that direc- 
tion [pointing on the map]. 
salt water under them he considered very liable indeed to get into the well. 


sanitary condition of the people; whereas the site of the high-level scheme 


around them, as compared with the low-level site. 
there would be an extra cost of cartage of coal that ought to be taken 
into consideration; but still he reported in favour of that scheme, not- 
withstanding the cartage to that high point 
mere bagatelle. The cost of coal at 1s. per ton more for a year would not 
amount to much. The concentration of the staff and the works on the spot 
was the important thing with respect to economy. If they had to pump 
the water to the high levels the expense would be about equivalent to the 
cost of carting the coals. 

The CHarrmAn: Will both shafts be the same depth? 

Witness : The high-level shaft would be deeper than the other in propor- 
tion to the difference in height. The extra cost would only be about £600, 
which was not worth speaking about in a matter of that kind, where the 
importance of getting with certainty a good supply of water against the 
contingency of salt water, which attached to the other scheme, was so de- 
sirable an object. He made out specifications and tenders, and was then 
requested to suspend further operations until the question of the low and 
high-level was settled. Mr. Hawksley was then called in to examine the 
district and take the two schemes, and another scheme which was pro- 
pounded, into consideration. He went over the district with some of the 
low-level commissioners and some of the high-level commissioners, and the 
result was that he approved of witness’s scheme, and his report was before 
the committee. In the autumn of last year, the commissioners declining 
to adopt that scheme, he and Mr. Hawksley and other gentlemen got up 
this scheme, under the direction, of course, of other parties, and he prepared 
plans and sections. They would require to go about 300 or 350 feet down, 
probably not so much, and after that they proposed to bore so as to secure 
a practicable supply. They considered that important. He believed, from 
what he knew of the wells adjoining their site, they would get an unlimited 
supply—he had not the least doubt about it. There was a well on thesame 
hill, belonging to Mr. Hazlehurst, with a supply of tolerably good water. 
They would certainly get more in quantity and quality than from the low 
level. They would concentrate the whole of their works and staff there 
with a view to economy and efficiency. From that point they would 
be able to supply all three places. which the low-level scheme could not pos- 
sibiy do. They would be able supply the whole area by gravitation, with 
the exception of a small portiv. of Halton, the Castle Hill, and one or two 
houses in the neighbourhood, bu: a stand-pipe would remedy that deficiency. 
They would deliver the water within a few hundred yards, so that no works 
would have to be provided. He was not prepared to speak in detail of the 
commissioners scheme. His opinion of it was, from the nature of the esti- 
mate, that it must be very imperfect and very insufficient. It was got up, 
he believed, for the purpose. He had not the least hesitation in calling it 
a sham affair. 

The CuairmMAN: What extent of reservoir do you propose? 

Witness: A reservoir for the supply of 500,000 gallons. Mr. Hawksley 
will give you the figures better than I can. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Puinn: Was called in for consultation on the 


One of the commissioners objected to it because he thought it a very ex- 
pensive affair; he (witness) told him it could not be done for less. ‘Their 
supply would be about three-quarters of a mile from the centre of the pre- 
sent population of Runcorn. 


when they were going to construct a reservoir to be supplied with water 
The two schemes would not sink to the same depth—they would not neces- 


the surface they would get water in the low-level scheme; in their shaft 
they would get it at from 200 to 300 feet. 

Mr. Puinn: That is 30 per cent. margin. 

Witness: It is not for you to challenge that. 

Mr. Puinn: Then you must not use words like “shams.” You are not 
an advocate; it is not for a witness to use such words Have you had any 
experience in sinking for water in red sandstone? i 


Witness said he had sunk in the same division of the same sandstone at 
the Wirral Water-Works, and they got water at a depth of 120 feet—that 
was a a large supply, and the water rose in that well every morning to 
the same level, that was to the surface level of the rock. As to the salt 
water coming into the well of the low-level scheme, he might say that he had 
some experience on that subject in Liverpool. They had a well nearly a 
mile from the river, and yet the salt water came into it and destroyed the 
water. Their shaft would be three-quarters of a mile or a mile from the 
river. The low level was about a quarter of a mile away from the Mersey. 
He did not expect to find exactly the same formation in the two shafts. 
The high level was, of course, above theirs. They had a superior strata in 
their possession, though the lower parts of the formation were in common. 
They expected to serve a very large number of people not within the limits 
of the commissioners. At present it was 2000, but they anticipated a very 
large increase, and they intended to prepare their works for the supply of 
that additional population. The number within the commissioners limits 
was 11,000. He did not know anything about the commissioners having 
wer to go on with their scheme, even though the committee granted this 
ill, Asa par of the scheme he went into it under the impression 
and belief that they had abandoned all notion of a water supply. He was 





The commissioners could -~ supply 
ton and | 
| tremely foolish to try the experiment with such an insufficient scheme. 


Rock; it was near to Weston, and he would call it, for convenience sake, the | 


| the streets and the water supply in the same hands, because wherever it had 
merits of the site upon the low level, that was because he considered the - 


which the commissioners proposed to adopt, there was a considerable de- | bod, 
which would afford to the public a supply of good water at a lower rate 


These beds were extremely porous, and the | 


Indeed, it followed as a physical necessity that it must do so,in consequence | 
of fractures which would occur, and that would be destructive altogether ofthe | 
| to give the supply of water. 
was so much further from the river that there was no fear of danger from | 
that cause ; besides which, they had such an immense extent of surface | 
It had been stated that | 


The cartage of coal was a | 
management in the latter case. 





matter as far back as the year 1861, and calculated the expense at £16,700. | 


| security for an ample supply, and also for purity of water, 


The distance of the low-level site from the | 


; - : | 

centre of the population of Runcorn was not a ma of I sequence, | - . ~ : 

PO} sie SS eeeE ey See SaeaNNSe, | infiltration of salt water into the well. 

2 : 3 | is effect -—** ne > ‘aul rhic averse » Se ; } 
from a pumping-station—they came exactly to the same point as the other. this effect: It seems to me that the fauits which traverse the sandstone 





led to understand from one of the commissioners that the majority had 
ignored the supply altogether. Certainly if they had thought the commis- 
sioners intended to have carried out that scheme they would never have 
started the present one. No doubt if the committee passed this bill, and 
the commissioners went on with their low-level scheme, there would be a 
rivalry between them, but he thought the commissioners would be ex- 


The population would not warrant the expense. The present bill could not 
stop the commissioners, certainly; that was for the committee of the 
House. He should question the expediency of having the management of 


been tried it had been found to work unsatisfactorily to the interests 
of the ratepayers. He knew that a company could not force people 
to take water. They did not intend to force their water on any- 
body; but if they got their bill they would be confined to a scale of charges 


than they would have to pay the local commissioners for their water at 2d. 
per week. When the supply of water was in the hands of a municipal body 
a great deal of jobbing went on. At Liverpool they had to pay a water- 
rate, in addition to the rates that they charged for the supply of the offices 
and houses. At Manchester the commissioners and corporation had power 
He did not know how that was at Bath. At 
Lancaster the water supply was in the hands of the local government, and 
an unfortunate thing it was for the ratepayers. He was a shareholder in 
this company to the extent of £700. 

Re-examined by Mr. Saunpers: His experience unquestionably was 
that where the management of the water supply was by commissioners and 
a company, that the company was to be preferred, because there was better 
A great deal of jobbing went on amongst 
commissioners, who had not the same interests as a company; they had 
other objects to serve, which they generally did at the expense of the 
ratepayers. At Lancaster the rates levied rose very rapidly, and the people 
complained bitterly of them. The only difference between the pumping in 
the high-level and low-level schemes was that the former pumped directly 
almost into the reservoir, whereas the other had to pump the water over 
extensive lines of mains, causing a large amount of friction and loss of 
power, which was saved by direct action. Mr. Trimming, in his report, 
started with 9 inches, then 10 inches, and then an ll-inch main. That 
was a sort of inversion of the ordinary mode. The custom was to begin 
with a large main, and diminish to a smaller one. He believed Mr. Trim- 
ming’s report estimated the depth to which they would have to go to get 
water at 160 feet, which did not carry them to the level of low water; but 
they proposed to bore a hole at a distance of 30 yards. 

Mr. CLERK: Sixty-six feet. 

Witness did not think their supply of water would be affected by any 
brine; they were too far away from the Mersey, and they had an immense 





head, which would prevent its access. He had learned that the commis- 


sioners had abandoned the water supply altogether, and passed resolutions | | 


rescinding their former ones They led the ratepayers to believe that they 
would not get any water supply; and in consequence of that, this company 
was formed. 
works and the company’s works as well. 





He could not say whether, if the 


their scheme; but he was certain that the ratepayers, by their votes at the 
recent meeting and their numbers when they polled, were dead against the 
commissioners going on with their scheme. 

Thomas Hawksley, Esq., examined by Mr. SAUNDERS. 

Was joint engineer with Mr. Cunningham for the present scheme, and | 
became so after the commissioners, in the autumn of last year, abandoned | 
the proposal to supply Runcorn with water on their own account. He had 
before been called upon by the Runcorn Improvement Commissioners to 
report on the question of water supply for the town, and had visited} 
tuncorn for that purpose, and taken several plans into considera-| 
tion. He did not become engineer or joint engineer to this under- | 


company got the authority of Parliament, the commissioners would abandon | | 
| 


taking till informed that the commissioners had absolutely abandoned || 


all intention to supply Runcorn with water. A resolution to that 


effect was passed, which was communicated to him by a gentleman|| 
That was about October, last year. He}| 
| reported in August, 1864, upon three plans: one was for utilizing || 
ce water of the catchment basin of the Big Pool; another | 


who was a commissioner. 
the surf 
for utilizing subterranean waters by means of a low-level shaft, and a third 
by sinking a shaft from the high level. He decided to abandon the surface || 
supply, and after considering the other two schemes, he was strongly in| | 
favour of the high level as being the best. He considered it offered greater || 
In the other 
case there was great risk, which was shown to be something more than a 
risk by analysis, of the probability, if not certainty, that there would be an}! 

One passage in his report was to|| 





formation, the whole of which are probably not indicated on the geological || 


: “Aner | maps, and are ascertained from a superficial examination, lead to the} | 
sarily go to the same point in the stratum. He se w near | ™2ps, and are not ase ‘ : ’ neta | 
y go t P ¢ could not say how near | inference that at the! . ad of the Big Pool the underground supply of fresh | 


| water would be found io be more limited than it is beneath the summit of | 


Runcorn Hill; and that, consequently, one of two occurrences would ensue, | | 
namely, either the yield from the rock would ultimately prove insufficient | | 
—that would be so only because the fresh water had become supplemented | | 
by the gradual intrusion of sea water. Both these results have happened iI 
in other similar localities, and ought to be carefully avoided in the present || 
instance.” That was what he reported to the commissioners. Analysis | 
had shown that the sea water penetrated into the wells, and had done so|| 
at Liverpool and other places at a greater distance than the commissioners | 
proposed site. He was for many years engineer to the Liverpool Corpora- || 
tion, and as to the case referred to by Mr. Cunningham, although the salt || 
water was a mile off, not from where the salt water had been, because there 
had been an estuary which penetrated into the heart of Liverpool; and, in|) 
fact, that was filled with salt water at a previous period, but had become 
filled up. The supply they intended to draw from the high level was || 
mile from the sea, and was cut off by the fault which traversed the sand- 
stone from side to side, and there was a large mass of sandstone here 
[describing on the geological Ordnance map]. In the area they intended 
to supply Halton and Weston were included. That was an important ele- 
ment to be taken into consideration. Weston Point, in particular, was a 
place which ought to be supplied; it was an important commercial place, 
the outlet of the navigation of the Mersey, and becoming more and more 
important year by year, especially now that railways were being made in 
the neighbourhood, which would no doubt ultimately communicate with 
Weston Point. With regard to Halton, there was a large tract of valuable 
building land, which, if they could get a good supply of fresh water, would 
no doubt, be brought into use. It was a good situation for manufactories, 














Runcorn would certainly not pay for the commissioners | | 
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as coals were cheap in the neighbourhood, and they had canals. No doubt 
— would increase in the entire district beyond the boundaries of 
uncorn. He thought the supply of water to the district could not be worse 
anywhere. The low-level supply would no doubt be better than the water 
at present in the town of Runcorn, but it could not be good water, be- 
cause the infiltration of salt water would be more year by year. The solid 
contents of the wells at Runcorn are: from the lowest, 414 grains in the 
gallon, to the highest, 423 grains in the gallon. The lowest was above 
what good water ought to be. They were from 41, 62,76, 176, 177, and 
423, and largely charged with chlorides, and that shows that the water 
came in from part of the sea—at least, from the salt estuary. Halton was 
favourably situated for manufactories, especially chemical-works and glass- 
works—even iron-works were coming into the neighbourhood. There were 
iron-works being established on the Mersey, and some had been at work for 
years. Without good water there was not much likelihood of manufacturing 
increase. At Middlesborough and Stockton, where he was engineer to a 
water company established within the last few years, all the blast furnaces 
of that enormous district were dependent upon that company for supply; 
and the situation was very much the same as here. There they were on 
the Tees—here they were on the Mersey; and the manufactories there con- 
sumed about three times as much water as the inhabitants did. It was 
extravagant to anticipate a consumption of 18 gallons a head; that was the 
average of the year. The present population was nearly 14,000; but when 
a good water supply was provided, he had no doubt it would grow like that 
of Middlesborough, which a few years ago was only a small village, and now 
contained from 20,000 to 30,000 inhabitants. He had calculated their works 
to supply 800,000 gallons a day. In London the supply, including trade 
purposes, was 28 gallons a head per day: 18 would be sufficient for Run- 
corn, but 12 would not beenough. People would not be forced by the com- 
pany to take water and pay the rates, but under the 35th section of the 
Water-Works Act they were bound to supply anybody who demanded water; 
but the commissioners had power to require any one to take the water if 
they could supply it, at 2d. per week, for domestic purposes. As a matter 
| of experience, he knew that companies were more liberal in their supplies 
j than commissioners. There was no other opposition to them but that of a 
| majority of the commissioners. The trustees of the Duke of Bridgewater 
| had withdrawn their opposition. Some of the gentlemen forming the direc- 
| tion of their company were commissioners. He had selected a spot to 
sink the well, outside the limits of Rancorn Improvement Act, for engineer- 
{ing reasons. The land belonged to Major Orrad, who was an active sup- 
porter of the company. Witness had taken shares to the extent of £500, 
|not merely because he believed it would be a paying concern, but because 
he thought it was one deserving of encouragement. He knew that when 
water-works were managed by companies they gave greater satisfaction, and 
were kept in better order, for the simple reason that when a company was 
| entrusted with them the public were always urging them to lay out more 
jee more money, and make greater improvements: but when it was a pub- 
| lic body the ratepayers were always restraining them. He might mention, 
in corroboration of this, that whilst nearly all the companies in the king- 
dom gave a day and night supply of water, there was scarcely a local board 
yestablished under the Public Health Act that could give more than from 
| two to four hours supply. 
| By the Commirrer: They had an adequate supply of water by their pro- 
| posed scheme for an increase of population to the extent of 20 gallons for 
| 40,000 people. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Puinn: That was at an expense of £20,000 capi- 
tal. He was only consulting engineer to the commissioners, Mr. Cunning- 
ham was the engineer. If he had not thought that the commissioners had 
abandoned their scheme he should not personally have interested himself in 
setting upthis company, but he should have thonght other persons justified 
in doing so. He observed strict rules for the regulation of his own conduct 
in these matters. The way in which he came to hear of it first was when 
he was at Birmingham on business connected with the water-works com- 
pany in that town. Mr. Cunningham was called down there as a geologist, 
to investigate the sandstone supply, and it was then he was informed that 
the commissioners had abandoned their scheme; and a week afterwards he 
had a communication from Mr. Whiteway. That was about the latter end 

of October. Mr. Whiteway was chairman of the Water Committee. He 
should not be surprised to hear that the resolution in question was a mere 
rejection of the company’s scheme, as he did not understand how théir en- 
tries were made, but he was told they had abandoned their own scheme. 
Under the Public Health Act the commissioners were not to set up water- 
works if there was an existing public company. 
Mr. PHINN: But this is not an existing company. 
Witness: But if it is the pleasure of Parliament that we shall establish it, 
we shail then be an existing company. 
m3 Puinn: But supposing we have sunk our well—where shall you be 
_ Witness : We shall be in the situation of being a company within these 
limits; we should supply water, and I have no doubt our water would be so 
much better than yours that we should not suffer from the competition of 
the local board, even if they could compete with us. We are prepared to 
accept the contingency of a rival company if Parliament pass our bill. 
According to witness's calculation, the adjoining well of Mr. Hazlehurst 
was 290 feet below the top of Beetle Hill, taking that as a datum. It ap- 
peared to him to be down as nearly as possible to low-water mark. It was 
700 yards from the river, in a straight direction. It was not probable that 
In the stratum they were to bore through they would encounter brine 
springs. These springs all existed below the natural level of the water of 
the country, and that stratum was a mere capping of the hill. The differ- 
ence of cost of the low-level scheme and the high level would not be much. 
The company calculated on carrying out their scheme for £21,000; they 
couid do it for £11,000, as the commissioners proposed, if they did it on the 
same plan. Water-works were like watches—they could be made for any 
price almost, and they went accordingly. 
By Mr. SAUNDERS : Samples of water had been taken from Mr. Hazle- 
hurst’s well, under his direction, as the best criterion of the water they ex- 
pected to get from their new well. Dr. Letheby had analyzed several spe- 
cimens of the water from the district, for the purpose of testing its quality. 
Dr. Henry Letheby, examined by Mr. SauNDERS. 
P I have received ten specimens of water from Runcorn. They were taken 
tom the following places:—Runcorn House pump, Duke’s Docks, Old Quay 
pump, Alfred Dock pump, Sprench water, Runcorn fountain, and Hurdey 
and Wylde’s well. The proportion of solid matter ranged from 41} grains 
oad gallon in each to 423 grains. Runcorn fountain was the lowest, and 
urdey and Wylde’s the largest proportion. They were all hard, containing 
“at gee sorts of nitrates, so that the sea water must have percolated. The 
wy te ety be water was Sprench’s. There was most sea water 
y and Wylde’s well. Even the best of these was not proper water 
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for domestic use. On the 18th of March he got samples from Hazlehurst’s 
well, and it contained only 14 grains of solid matter per gallon, as against 
42, the best of the others. That was, in his opinion, very good water, such 
as ought to be supplied toa town. He knew nothing of its source, but he 
could see it was excellent water—clear and colourless. The others were 
all hard. The proportion in this was 8 degrees of hardness before boiling, 
and 5 degrees afterwards. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Puinn: He knew nothing about the stratification 
or sources from whence the water came, nor whether it was intended for 
town supply or not. He found salts of lime and magnesia in it. The pro- 
portion of carbonate of lime and magnesia was about 6°5 grains per gallon. 
The sulphates made about half as much again—10 grains altogether. 
Chloride of sodium, or common salt, 3:1. 

The witness banded in a table showing the composition of the Runcorn 
waters. 

Mr. Henry White, examined by Mr. SaunDERs. 

Wasa land agent and surveyor at Warrington, and had known Runcorn and 
its neighbourhood for 30 years. Under the direction of Mr. Hawksley and 
Mr. Cunningham he prepared plans for the scheme now before the com- 
mittee, and took levels of the country in different parts, including the site 
of the intended new works. With respect to the level of the reservoir, he 
adopted as near as he could the same datum as on the commissioners plan 
at Runcorn, which was 20 feet below the sill at the Duke’s Dock—4 or 5 feet 
below low water. The surface level of the reservoir on Beetle Hill, accord- 
ing to that, would be 290 feet—200 feet above the low portion of Runcorn, 
and 90 feet above the higher part. Beetle Hillis the highest ground, except 
Halton Castle. The level of the pumping-station at Weston would be 
249 feet—that would be below the level of the reservoir. The highest point 
at Weston was 276 feet—all those would be supplied by gravitation from the 
reservoir, as well as Halton main street, the highest point of which was 
279 feet. There were a few houses on the Castle Hill, besides the inn, that 
could not be supplied, but they would only have to fetch the water about 
100 yards. He had been agent for Major Orrad for many years. He had 
large estates in the three townships, and was very anxious to secure a good 
supply of water, and was a principal shareholder in the new company, 
because he believed it would be the means of considerably improving the 
place, and increasing the value of land. The cottage tenants had to fetch 
water from a distance, or to buy it. Major Orrad had expressed himself 
willing to pay the water-rates rather than the cottagers should go without 
asupply. At first he did not care whether the commissioners ora company 
supplied the water, but now he gave the preference to the company. There 
were 192 dwellings in Weston, of which only 26 were supplied with 
water. The people often might be seen with cans catching the drippings 
from a stream in the quarries, from a quarter to three-quarters of a mile 
away; one women told witness she used to get up at two o’clock in the 
morning to get it. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Patnn: He would not recommend any company 
to start a supply for Weston and Halton alone—not as a commercial specu- 
lation. Most of Major Orrad’s property was let on long leases, in some cases 
the fee simple had been sold. They leased or sold as parties wished. The 
water could be carried through Halton easily; it would require about two 
miles of main, with service-pipes to the different houses, which were pretty 
continuous from Runcorn to Halton. He was not at the town meeting 
recently held. He took shares in the company soon after it started to the 
extent of £200. 

By Mr. Purywn: He believed the public would prevent the commissioners 
going on with any rival scheme. He supported the present company because 
he thought their scheme the best, not on the supposition that the commis- 
sioners would not go on with theirs. At Tranmere, in Cheshire, the com- 
missioners had taken power to supply the town with water, although Par- 
liament had sanctioned a company. The circumstances there were that 
the company were applying for a bill simultaneously with the commis- 
sioners starting a water-work, but the commissioners had afterwards to get 
an Act of Parliament to enable them to carry out their scheme. 

Mr. Puinn: Then they had not adopted the Local Government Act, as 
we have here. Are you a shareholder in the Wirral? 

Witness: No. 

Mr. Purine: Do you know that they have come to grief as a commercial 
speculation? 

Witness : They seem to have had the advantage over the other; they got 
a verdict in their favour. 

Mr. Purxn: They had a fight? 

Witness: Yes. 

Mr. Puisn: It is good for the lawyers? 

Witness : Too good, I should say. 

Mr Putyn: Not only do they fight up here, but in the courts of law? 

Witness: Yes. 

Mr. Puinn: You would not like to see that in Runcorn? 

Witness : No, I should not. 

Mr. Pursn: I have got the Wirral Water-Works Act before me by which 
they were allowed to construct their works. Are you aware that it con- 
tained a section that if the Local Government Act were adopted within the 
townshipof Tranmere within nine months after the Act passed, and within 
six months the local board determined to construct water-works, they 
could have them sanctioned by Parliament? 

Witness : 1 do not know. 

Mr. Puinn: This shows that the Local Government Act had not been 
adopted in Tranmere when the water-works company’s Act passed. : 

Witness: Mr. Cunningham can give you information; he was the engi- 
neer of the company. 

Mr. Cunningham was recalled, and explained that the local Act was sur- 
reptitiously udopted in Tranmere while the company’s bill was before Par- 
liament. The sheriff, he said, was in possession of the Tranmere chattels 
(the commissioners), but though the shares of the Wirral Water-Works 
were not sold, they were not in the market, and they were still a company 
intact. The law expenses incurred by the Tranmere local board and the 
award given by the arbitrator in the settlement of their dispute amounted 
to £10,000. They refused to pay, and the sheriff was in possession of their 
chattels. The company was established in 1859 or 1860, but had not yet 
paid a dividend. Water-works companies did not usually do so for a few 
years. 

Mr. James Berry Anderton, examined by Mr. SAUNDERS. 

Was a shipbuilder at Weston, and spoke to the scarcity of water there. 
He had seen women carrying cans to the quarry at five in the morning, 
and then only succeed in getting a very inefficient supply. ' 

Cross-examined by Mr. Puiny: He was not aware that there was a peti- 
tion by 2000 ratepayers on the table of the House against this bill. _ 

The CuarrMAN: The committee have not got it—it ought to be in the 
room. 
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Mr. Purw said he thought.it was in the room, but. was informed now 
that it was not. He attended the last meeting of ratepayers. All that 
was forced on the people was the reading of the Act.of Parliament to them. 

was one of the high levellers. He knew nothing of the placard pro- 





duced headed, “ Mind what you are at! If the commissioners erect water- | 


works you will have to pay.” Both sides were heard at the meeting. 
Mr. Peter Linaker, examined by Mr. SAuNDERS. 


Was agent to Sir Richard Brook, who resided at Norton Priory—three | 


miles from Runcorn and one from Halton. He had very large property. 
When the company first proposed to bring in a bill to supply Halton with 
water, Sir Richard instructed him to put himself in communication with 
them as he was desirous of -ecuring a good supply of water. 
wards of 62 houses and cottages belonging to him—a good proportion of 
Halton belonged tohim. He was favourable to the present scheme. 
majority of Halton were dependent on the fountain in a field half a mile 
from the village, belonging to Lord Cholmondeley. There was originally a 
propose! to force that water for the supply of Halton, but it was found to 
insufficient. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Putnn: They had a great many cottages at £6 
or £7 a year. Sir Richard Brook would make arrangements for water to be 
brought to them, and would not put it on their rent. No arrangement of 
the kind, however, had yet been made. There was one tan-yard in Halton, 


and one in Runcorn; there were no rolling-mills nor furnaces; he was not | 


prepared to say that there were any manufactories, excepting tan-yards. 
Mr. SAunpERs: Without a water supply there perhaps never will be? 
Witness: No. 
Mr. Edward L. Williams, examined by Mr. SaunDERs. 

Was a member of the Institution of Civil Engineers, and for nine years 

' = had been engineer to the trustees of the river Weaver navigation, The 

‘eaver had its outlet in the Mersey. He knew the whole district proposed 
to be supplied with water well. They had two large docks at Weston and 
Were erecting two others at the present time. The high level water 
scheme would not only supply them with water for domestic use, and be 
better in a sanitary point of view for the inhabitants, but it would also be a 
great advantage to the Weaver Trustees, because it would afford them the 
means of opening and shutting the dock gates, and working by hydraulic 
power. The London and North-Western Railway was also about to be opened 
at the western point, and water would be required for the locomotives. 
Vessels did not at present discharge in their docks as a rule, but sometimes 
they lay there four or five tides. 

By Mr. Saunpers: There was a great scarcity of water at the docks. He 
had had a small catchment basin made there, and they filled their water- 
tubs from that now to take on their voyage; they were chiefly vessels of 100 
to 200 tons, passing on their way to Liverpool, and always wanted water. 

Mr. John Brooks, examined by Mr. SAuNDERs. 

Was one of the overseers of Runcorn last year. Was present at a meeting 
of the inhabitants on the 24th of February, 1865, at which the following 
resolution was passed—First, “ That this meeting condemns in the strongest 
terms the conduct of the Runcorn Improvement Commissioners in incurring 
the expense of opposing the Runcorn, Weston, and Halton Water-Works 
Bill, and in pushing on a rival scheme with such unseemly haste, and in 
such an irregular manner,” That was carried by a large majority. The 
next resolution was in favour of a petition to be signed by the chairman 
on behalf of the inhabitants, to be presented to the Houses of Parliament 
in favour of the bill, which was also carried by a large majority. A poll 
was ultimately taken, 1092 votes being recorded in favour of the resolutions, 
and 869 against them. He believed they were all ratepayers. They did 
their best to keep back all who not. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Puryn: He told the inhabitants that if the com- 
pany were carried out they would have no rates to pay for water. He did 
say that there was not much need of water to flush the sewers if the wives 
of Runcorn would do their duty. They wanted the gratings kept clean, 
that was all. He was against any scheme for flushing the sewers. They 
generally had rain enough for that purpose. He did not believe they had 
any need of an influx of water for sanitary purposes. He was the chairman 
of the meeting referred to, but was not a strong partisan. 


WEDNESDAY, Marcin 29. 
Mr. William Rigby, examined by Mr. Davison. 

I am a ship-broker; and have been one of the Improvement Com- 
missioners of Runcorn for 20 years. The number of vessels coming into 
the port of Runcorn in 1862, was 3879, representing a tonnage of over 
230,000. In 1864, the number increased to 4566, representing a tonnage of 
278,000 in round numbers. All the ships require fresh water before leaving 
the port. 
Trustees. 
about the quality of the water. They cart occasionally from the fountain. 
The water from the pumps would not be fit for a long voyage. I live at 
Higher Runcorn, and find very great want of water there for domestic pur- 
poses. I have to carry the water from Runcorn proper up to my own 
house. I am agent for the Royal Insurance Company. There is great 
necessity for water in the town for extinguishing fires. Unless the fire 





than £28,000. 
£35,000, and in 1865 to £40,000. 
1861, 10,063. 
think at least 2000. 
A very great number of houses have been built within the last two years, 
and a great number are still building. On October 17th, 1864,a meeting 


The population in 1851 was 8688; in 


of the commissioners was held, at which I was present. Mr. Forester is | 


another of the commissioners. He said they were not there to adopt Mr. 
Cunningham's or Mr. Hawksley’s scheme. He went on to say that it 
would require such heavy rates to meet the expense that he could not 
agree toit. Mr. Howarth is another of the commissioners. At that same 
meeting, he said he did not think there was any necessity for water-works 
at Runcorn—that there was sufficient water in the town. 

Mr. CLERK objected that these were the speeches only of individuals, and 
that his learned friend ought to call the committee to some authentic state- 
ment to prove what he wished to do 

Che CuarrMan said that was very reasonable 

Examination continued: Mr. Howarth suggested that a joint-stock com- 
pany should be got up. On the 7th of January, 1861, there was a motion 
made that a committee be appointed to consider the best means of supplying 
the town with water, and I myself, on the same day, moved a resolution to 
bring the town under the Local Government Act. On the 16th of May, 
1861, Mr. Cunningham attended, at my request, to give his views on water 
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He had up- | 
The | 


| After those notices were given, and the company set on foot, there was a 
| general meeting of the commissioners, at which Mr. Pritchard gave notice 


| vote. They took advantage of their majority to rescind Standing Orders, 
| and used unseemly haste. 





They get their supply from pumps erected by the Bridgewater | 
I have heard very great complaints from the masters of vessels | 


Chere has been very considerable increase since, I should | 
The rateable value has also increased considerably. | 





{May 2, 1865, 


supply. On the 13th of July, 1863, he attended again. I cannot exactly 
say when Mr. Egerton’s letter was sent. It was in September or October, 
1863. Previously to receiving that letter the commissioners had approved 
the proceedings of the sub-committee, recommending them to carry out Mr, 
Cunningham’s scheme, and Mr. Cunningham was ordered to advertise for 
tenders. There was a meeting in November, 1863, at which it was deter. 
mined that Mr. Hawksley should be called in to report on the scheme, with 
the tacit understanding that whatever his report was it should be carried 
out. This report was not forthcoming until the 12th of August, 1864. The 
new commissioners came in in September, just after that report. I think 
three were-quite new. On the 17th of October there was a special meeting 
of the commissioners. It was proposed by Mr. Forester that Mr. Cunning- 
ham’s scheme be not carried out. The chairman refused to put it in that 
way. The motion was put that the scheme be carried out, and a majority 
of three was against it. Up to that time those wko employed Mr. Hawksley 
and Mr. Cunningham had had a majority. The company was got up and 
the notices were given in November, owing principally to Mr. Howarth. 








that the present Water Committee should be made null and void. Mr. 
Pritchard is a low-level commissioner. He was not one of the new oues, 
but had been there before. On the 2ist of November, 1864, Mr. Cunningham | 
moved, and I seconded, a motion that it should be a recommendation to the 
Mare board that all minutes and proceedings of the board passed since | 
August, 1863, be rescinded; and there was an amendment on the part of | 
Mr. Hawksley, which was carried. My motion was practically lost by one 


They got as far as to advertise for tenders. 
They did not resolve themselves into a committee of the whole body. A 
portion of them were needed as a Water Committee—seven of them. Six 
were low and one high. As far as they were concerned they got as far as 
to recommend that tenders should be received. At present there is no con- 
tract. That is the extreme to which they have gone. I have read one re- 
solution—that the Local Board Government Act should be applied. I was 
induced to assist in that by my belief that nothing would be done under the 
Local Government Act. 

Cross-examined by Mr. CLerk: I think the commissioners were in earnest 
when they consulted Mr. Hawksley. It was after the election of September 
when they came to consider his report. I have seen his printed report. Mr. 
Forester and Mr. Howarth were two nominees of the Bridgewater Trust. Be- 
sides those two gentlemen, there were eight commissioners who condemned 
Mr. Hawksley’s scheme. It is a matter of opinion how far they were indepen- 
dent. I do not say they are not independent. ‘They are persons elected by 
the ratepayers of Runcorn. The poll was kept up by stray votes for a time, 
and in the last half hour the Bridgewater Trustees sent in men who voted 
for the low-level candidate. On the 17th of October the commissioners 
then present came to a decision by a majority of three—ten to seven—not 
to adopt Mr. Hawksley’s report. ‘The proposition was, that the scheme re- 
commended by Mr. Hawksley be carried out. The chairman decided that 
the original motion must be put, and there was a decision of seven for Mr. 
Cunningham’s scheme, and ten against. That was on the 17th of October. 
Mr. Pritchard's notice that he would move for a suspension of the Standing 
Orders, in order that a new water company might be appointed, with a view 
of carrying out the water question, was illegal, because it was too short. 
No notice was taken of it. 1t was refused to be entertained at the meeting, 
In consequence of that, at the meeting in November, Mr. Pritchard gave 
notice that, at the next monthly meeting, he would move the appointment 
of a Water Committee, with a view to carry out the water question. Six 
commissioners were appointed in the low-level interest, and they put in one 
in the high-level interest, as ballast. I was not the heavy gentleman. I 
am aware that the Water Committee so appointed have gone on since, and 
they have invited tenders for the supply of steam-engines, pipes, aud so 
forth, with a view to carry out the water supply. Answers have been sent 
in to those tenders. I very much question whether on Monday next it 
will come under the consideration of the committee which of those tenders | 
will be accepted. They have not complied with certain clauses in the 
Act of Parliament. 

Mr. CLerK: The public body have adopted so much of the Local Govern- 
ment Act as enables them to give a water supply to Runcorn, and that has || 
been confirmed by the Secretary of State. Upon that the commissioners || 
have taken proceedings to put those powers in force. They have invited 
tenders to carry out that purpose. Those tenders have been sent in, and || 
they have already discussed which shall be discussed. How is that not) 
legal? | 

| 
| 








rat 
yet 


Witness : In the first place, the surveyor has never reported on the 


plans recommended, and according to the Statute he is bound to do so. You 


will find the statute in the Companies Clauses Act. I have not got the Act} 
here. 

Re-examined by Mr. Davison: They have got themselves into this posi- | 
tion by hastening everything as fast as they could—conducting the business || 
in an unusual way. The whole thing has been done since the intended | 


formation of a company was known in Runcorn. Mr. Pritchard’s motion} 


t 1 | was on the 5th of November. || 
takes place near the Bridgewater Canal, there are no means of extinguishing | 
jit. In 1850 the gross estimated value. of property in Runcorn was more | 


It increased gradually up to 1864, when it amour : 
" 7 ey 4, > senna te The Bridgewater Trustees have great influence in Runcorn, no doubt. || 


Mr. CLerk: We had given notice on the 31st of October. i| 


Re-examination continued: It was well known on the 3ist of October. |} 


They send two gentlemen to the board of their own free will. At the last || 
election there was an unusual number of Bridgewater Trustees employés | 
brought in, and they polled for these six gentlemen. | 
Mr. Alexander Day, examined by Mr. Davison. | 
Iam a solicitor at Runcorn. I was present at the meeting when Mr.} 
Joseph Pritchard attended about the scrutiny. I was acting as adviser to} 
the overseers. A scrutiny was asked for. I explained that the chairman | 
had no power to grant a scrutiny, and that I had not the slightest objection} 
to have the books gone over to give him every information as to the per- | 
sons who voted. I said they might name any day, and that we would ina 
friendly way go over the books. The object was to inquire whether the 
majority was so large, and I said that I should be very glad to go over the 
books with them. There was no application whatever made to do so. 
saw all the water except Mr. Hazlehurst’s procured, sent off, and sealed. 
Cross-examined by Mr. CLerk: The poll was held on the Tuesday. A 
meeting was held on the Wednesday evening. I was there a short time. 
When I returned on Wednesday evening I found they had adjourned it to 
Friday. I was there on Friday. Some gentlemen of the low-level scheme 
were very noisy. One told me to shut my mouth, and that I had no busi- 
ness there, upon which the overseer said I attended as his attorney. I shen 
said it was not a legal meeting, but that if they would name a day I would 
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attend, and. we would go over the books, with the overseers and assistant- 
overseers, and ascertain the state of the poll. 
The CHarnman: The committee will disregard all personalities. 
This was the case for the promoters. 
Mr. Cierk said he would call his witnesses in the first place. He hoped | 
that Mr. Phinn would address the committee, because he was afraid he 
should not be able to do so, on account of his voice. 
Mr. John Rumsdale, examined by Mr. Cierk. 
T am the secretary of the Runcorn Improvement Commissioners. It is 
my duty to record correctly all the resolutions and proceedings of the com- | 
missioners in a book kept for that purpose. I have the book with me. A | 
Water Committee was appointed in the beginning of last year, consisting of | 
seven gentlemen, six being low-levellers, and one for ballast a high-leveller, 
as we have heard. I am a high-leveller. There is no doubt about it. There | 
was a meeting of the committee held on the 23rd of January last. The | 
committee advertised for tenders, pipes, and so forth. Next Monday they | 
are to be taken into consideration before the general body. 
Cross-examined by Mr. Davison: I did not take the poll. I was present 
at it. As far as I could see it was properly taken. I saw nothing wrong. | 
It represents the people. 
Re-examined by Mr. CLerK: None of the Halton people polled. Only | 
the Runcorn people polled. Several hundred of them did not poll. 
Henry Medlock, Esq., Ph.D., examined by Mr. CLERK. 
I am an analytical chemist. I have turned my attention to the analysis 
of waters. I have a chemical laboratory in London. I have analyzed | 
samples of different waters taken from the wells of Runcorn. I received | 
those waters from Mr. Timmins, on the 17th of this month, marked Nos. 1, 
2,3,and 4. No. 1 contained 31°50 grains of sold matter before boiling, 3 
degrees after boiling; showing that the solid matter was chiefly carbonate 
of lime deposited by the boiling of the water. The different salts of that 
specimen were—salts of lime and magnesia, 23°79; common salt, 3°16; 
volatile matter, 4°53. The water was bright and clear. No. 2 consisted of | 
34 degrees of salts of lime and magnesia; common salt, 224; volatile 
matter, 9; 394 before boiling; after boiling, 134. It was bright and clear. 
No. 3 contained 128*7 grains of solid matter per gallon, consisting chiefly 
of salts of lime and magnesia; sulphate of lime, 114°22 grains; common 
salt, 7°14 grains; volatile matter, 7°34 grains. The hardness, before boiling, 
was 693; after, 595. That was a very hard water. No. 4 contained 43°36 
grains of solid matter; 31°06 of salts-of lime and magnesia; common salt, 
7°58; volatile matter, 4°72. The hardness, before boiling, was 37}; after 
boiling, 11. I could not recommend those waters for domestic use. Nos. 1 
and 3 are the best, but not such as I could recommend for domestic use. I 
have analyzed Mr. Hazlehurst’s. It contains 164 grains of solid matter per 
gallon, consisting of 104 grains of salts of lime and magnesia; 3 grains of 
common salt; 2°4 of volatile matter. The hardness, before boiling, was 84 
degrees; after boiling, 24. It is very soft and nice water. They all contain 
chloride of sodium, but not in unusal quantities. That last water which I 
have analyzed is far better adapted for a town supply than any of the others. 
Cross-examined by Mr. Davison: This is the same Mr. Hazlehurst who 
has been mentioned. It is by far the best of those I have examined. The 
figures correspond very nearly with Dr. Letheby’s. The reason of the dif- 
rman in the volatile matter may be that Dr. Letheby filters his water; I 
0 not. 
Mr. John Timmins, examined by Mr. CLERK. 


| Big Pool; it would be much about the same, I think, and cheaper than the 


| 10°. 


| when boiled than the London. It is a very serious question. The domestic 


| from the west of the fault, we should effect all that saving as compared 





Lam an engineer, and reside at Runcorn. 1 collected those specimens of | 
water which were sent to Dr. Medlock to be examined, and I numbered 
them 1, 2,3, and 4. No. 1 was taken from the Lancashire side of the river, 
180 yards from the Mersey. It was from a well sunk into the red sandstone. | 
I do not know the depth. No. 2 was taken from a well on the Cheshire side, 
77 yards from the river. It is sandstone water. No. 3 is from a well sunk | 
by the London and North-Western Railway Company, and is on the 
Cheshire side, 650 yards from the river. It is in the red sandstone. The ! 
depth of it is 32 yards, 10 yards below high water. No. 4 is from a foun- | 
tain that has supplied Runcorn for a great many years. It may be about 
200 yards from the river, on the Cheshire side. I have not measured the 
distance. I did not take the water from Mr. Hazlehurst’s well. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Davison: That fountain water is carried in a pipe | 
for 400 yards northward. The depth of the supply of the well in one of the 
streets is 24 feet. I am engineer to the low-level commissioners. I have | 
had to do with water in Runcorn. I superintended boring Mr. Hazlehurst’s 
well, and another (which the witness named). I have never had anything 
to do with supplying any town or village. Iwas called in to advise the com- 
missioners on the 2nd of January of this year. I knew ofthe company. I 
was appointed engineer on the 2nd of January. The other engineer of this 
low-level scheme is Mr. Martin. Mr. Martin was first called in in February. 

By Alderman Corrnanp: Mr. Martin and I have met perhaps two or 
three times on this subject. 

J. F’, Bateman, Esq., F.R.S., examined by Mr. Clerk. 

I have given a great deal of attention to the supply of towns with water. 
Ihave spent in the construction of works for the supply of towns with 
water, about £2,000,000 sterling. The scheme for supplying Glasgow with 
water from Loch Katrine was mine. For a large supply, Glasgow and 
Manchester are the two purest supplies we have probably anywhere. am 
well acquainted with the district about Runcorn. I have been the con- 
|Sulting engineer for the Mersey and the Irwell navigation, and the Bridge~ 
| water Trustees, for upwards of 20 years. I knew nothing of the scheme 
jadvocated by Mr. Cunningham and Mr. Hawksley for supplying this neigh- 
> urhood with water until a fortnight ago. The plan has been explained 
|to me, and I know the situation where they propose to sink their shaft in 
order to get water. I also have had explained to me the scheme of the 
lecmamniestoners for supplying Runcorn with water. Their intention is to 

















sink a well at a pool close to the Duke of Bridgewater's canal, 600 yards 


|distant from the river. I do not think that would give Runcorn and 
| Halton 2 supply of water at about one-half the cost of the scheme of the 
company. The piping in both cases would be the same, so would the horse 
power; but the depth of shaft to be sunk will be considerably less, about 
180 feet, which will effect a saving of £1000. Next, length of piping will 
be saved to the reservoir, which has been selected, of about 2000 yards 
which would be about £2000; making together a saving of £3000, allowing 
all the rest to be the same. Assoon 4s I was applied to in reference to this, 
I immediately suggested the propriety of having the waters analyzed, 
knowing that the quality of water in the new red sandstone varies 
materially, and the result is the analyses presented by Dr. Medlock this 
morning. Those analyses show that all the waters from the different wells 
from the red sandstone to the east of the fault, there traversing the high 
land, are bad. The rock which overhangs Runcorn and Halton, stands on 
a line of fanlt which runs due south and north. Those portions of | 
the sew red sandstone to the east of that fault are the upper 
jmeasures; those which lie to the west, are lower in the series. All 
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! the water assumes an inclined plane if it is discharged into the river by the 


| of exit for the water, then the inclination of the water is in the contrary 


| from 


| are unfortunately in it. 


; upper Biinter and the other tubbed out, we should get the same water as 


the bad waters occur in the formation in which the company propose} 
to sink their well; and the good water occurs in the formation which, 
they avoid. That water is on the west of the fault, whereas their well is; 
considerably to the east. My objection to the water of the company 
would apply equally to any supply taken from the Big Pool. The commis- 
sioners ought to abandon their well, now that they know the quality of the 
water; if water is to be procured from the new red sandstone, it should be; 
taken from that which lies to the west of the fault, or from a district con- 
taining the same portion of the newred sandstone formation. I have heard, 
in the course of this inquiry, that the commissioners have issued invitations 
for tenders for engines, piping, and so forth. All of that could be adapted 
by them to get a supply of water from the district I indicate as. the only 
one from which good water can be got. They could immediately, if they 
procured a site in the parish of Runcorn anywhere on the west of the fault, 
sink a shaft there, and lay piping to the town of Runcorn. I cannot say 
much whether that would be a more expensive scheme than that from the 


company’s plan. By that, a supply of good water would be secured. I 

not think the water from the other measures ought to be supplied to Run- 
corn. In comparing the specimens of water, I find that one of the best 
waters of the bad is near the pool from which the commissioners propose to 
take their supply. The worst water is that nearest the site proposed by 
the company. That water, after boiling, is 59}° of hardness, losing only 
It is generally about 13° in London water. Consequently, the hard- 
ness of this water before boiling is five times as hard as London water. 
London water boils down to about 4°; but this water is fifteen times harder) 





saving in the city of Glasgow, independently of the saving to those paae 
who use water for trade purposes, was £36,000 a year, after the introduction 

of the Loch Katrine water in substitution of the Clyde water, which was | 
only on the average 8° of hardness. That was the saving on soap and 
articles of domestic consumption—as the making of tea, coffee,&c. The 
saving in soap for the traders was five-eighths of all the soap they had pre- 
viously used. Such persons as bleachers did their work more effectively 
by three boxes of soap where they used eight before. By taking the water 


with what would be the case if the water were taken from the east side, 
My advice is that the commissioners should abandon their idea of sinkiag 
at the Big Pool, and sink within their powers to the westward of the fault, 
where I know they will get better water. At sucha point as that there 
need be no apprehension of getting to the sea water. ‘Two or three hundred 
thousand gallons will be enough for their purpose, and for that they are far 
enough from the sea water. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Davison: The company’s plan was explained to 
me within the last fortnight by Mr. Martin and Mr. Beekett. I have made 
no examination of the spot myself with reference to this bill, but I know 
the whole country thoroughly. I have not come hither in any sense as the 
Bridgewater Trustees engineer. I have been at Mr. Hazlehurst’s well; it is 
on the east slope of the hill overhanging Runcorn. I should think it is 
15 chains from the reservoir, and three-quarters of a mile nearly from the 
well. I think the low-level commissioners scheme of taking from the 
Big Pool is a bad one. WhenI saya bad one,I mean that I think the water 
which would probably be produced by that is not such water as I would re- 
commend for the service of a town. I assume that Mr. Hawksley has had 
some experience in water-works. Iam not aware that he has carefully 
examined the wells. I am aware that he has been on the spot. I know 
the district better than Mr. Hawksley. This is not amatter of examination 
of the surface, but it is a question of consideration with reference to the 
character of the stratum from which the water is derived. Mr. Hawksley 
has said (I was not in the room when he was examined, but I see from the 
shorthand writer’s notes that he has said) that he believes that at Runcorn | 


angle of percolation; and if you put the well down, and make that a point 


direction. I do not agree substantially with Mr. Hawksley that there is a 
fault which might cut off the supply of water. The geological map, which 
is his as well as my guide, shows no fault likely to cut off the water from 
what is called a low level. Ifancy itis imagination. Thereis nothing here 
in the geological map which shows that. There is the great fault of 
which I have spoken, which would cut of the good water which 
I have shown by analysis to exist. It would equally cut off that water 
the low level of the well. I do not know the depth of Mr. 
Hazlehurst’s well. At the surface that hill-side is bare rock, almost entirely. 
There is a little gypseous mar! at the top. There may be a coating of| 
boulder clay, but { know the bulk of that district consists of marl highly 
charged with gypsum. The Keuper, or water-stone, is found there. You 
You could not avoid taking water from it unless 
I cannot judge of the thickness of the marl or Keuper 
Nearly all those measures run 300 or 400 feet. 
If the water were taken from the 


you tubbed it out. 
stone within 5 or 10 feet. 
The upper Biinter is the next below. 





from Mr. Hazlehurst’s well. I will not say there is no doubt about it. If} 
the water permeates the measures overlying, the Biinter beneath it will be | 
contaminated with the waters from above, just in the same way as the} 
upper green sand gives a calcareous water from the chalk above, whereas | 
the lower green sand, which is separated from the other by an impervious 
bed of clay, called the gault, yields a beautifully soft water. There is no} 
thickness of marl in Mr. Hazlehurst’s well. If there is any clay at all, it is 
very thin. The whole face of the country, from the Beetle Rock down to 
the sea, is bare rock, as nearly as possible 

Mr. Cterk: Now, about the difference of expense of sinking at that point) 
and where we propose to sink? | 

Mr. Davison: They have started another hare altogether. | 

Witness: According to my experience, each of those series is generally | 
about 400 feet thick. You have to go through these maris, through the} 
Keuper, and then you get into the Biinter. You must expect to have} 
whatever remains of the marl upon the top before you get to the Kenper; | 
then you have the water, which has permeated from the surface through 
the measures above; therefore [ think it is not possible to get good water 
upon that side of the fault. The saving of expense in carrying out my pro- 
posal of last week might be £2000—£1500 would be saved in piping, and 
something like £500 in the shaft. Nearly or quite a mile of piping would 
be saved. 

By the CommirrEE: More than a mile, as compared with the low-level 
scheme. 

Mr Davison: That is the abandoned scheme. 

Witness (pointing out several things on the map of a technical character): 
If one of those lines of piping were taken out, it would save three-eizhths 
of a mile, which would be about £600. There is piping by way of Higher 
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Runcorn. That would be all necessary if we had to supply Weston, but, by 
taking from the reservoir, the piping would be shorter by the scheme, which 
I may call my scheme. It requires no maturing. It is as easy as possible. 
I am quite sure Mr. Hawksley matures his scheme in five minutes. As 
soon as I discovered the character of the water, I said, “Go to the west side, 
where you wil! get good water.” It was in last week when I got Dr. Med- 
lock's analyses. I first got the analysis of the water on the east side, and I 
said, “It will not do; pray send for Mr. Hazlehurst’s.” They sent for it, 
and it has been analyzed. 

Re-examined by Mr. Clerk: My guide is the geological map, in addi- 


water from the Biinter and Keuper series of rocks. When we get to the 
great fault, we find the good water-bearing series—the Biinter series; 
whereas we have the bad all through the Keuper series before we get to 
that. There can be little doubt that the Biinter series do exist on the east, 
but we must go through 400 feet of the bad water- bearing strata before we 
get to it. It must pass through all these bad bearing series before it reaches 
the good series. Even with tubbing there will always be the risk of perco- 
lation of the water from the less good water-bearing series into the Biinter, 
however much the shaft was tubbed out, inasmuch as the whole quantity of 
water depends upon the weeping from the porous stratum. The Big Pool 
is bad, in the sense that the water we should get there is not such as the 
town should be supplied with. Mr. Hawksley’s and Mr. Cunningham's 
scheme is bad for the same reason. If you cannot get good water, let the 
bad water be obtained at the cheapest shop. The saving in piping from Mr. 
Hazlehurst’s well would be £600; there would also be the saving of some- 


would make £400—that is, assuming that they abandon the second line of 
pipes shown on the map, there would be a saving of about £1000. 
By Alderman CopeLanp: There is a difference of 180 feet betwixt the 
well on the top of the hill and the level of the well proposed by the com- 
missioners. That would cost about £15 a yard in sinking. 
By the CuarrMAn: IJ do not approve of either the high-level or the low- 
level schemes. That which I propose would give a sufficient supply of 
water for the whole of the districts of Runcorn, Weston, and Halton. I have 
no doubt that Runcorn might be supplied for £12,000 or £13,000; Runcorn, 
Weston, and Halton for £15,000. There is no fear as to the sea water. If 
you were to pump a million or a million and a half there would be danger. 
ut in pumping what would be required, I think you would be in no danger 
of getting salt water. The fault, I hope, would intercept the water on the 
east. Many of them are water-tight. Some are not. 
Mr. Davison: I hope the committee will allow me to recall Mr. Hawks- 
ley, as this is entirely a new matter. 
Mr. CLerk: Our object is to get the best supply of water for Runcorn. 
Mr. Hawksley, examined by Mr. Davison. 

We have the power of sinking a shaft anywhere within the limits of de- 
viation. Great care was taken upon that subject in these works, because 
it was apprehended at the time that the noble lord who owns a large por- 
tion of the property would probably not be a consenting party. We were 
wrong in our supposition, and the noble lord has consented, and is anxions 
to have the scheme carried out. With that view these two lines were indi- 
cated. They are not alternative within the meaning of the Act, because we 
have power under the general clauses of the Water-Works Act to lay down 
any of these lines; but supposing we should be opposed upon that particular 
line, then it could not be said we have no means of getting water; there- 
fore we put these two lines down, which must not be regarded as duplicate 
lines. We have not only shown them upon the plan, but, in conformity 
with the Standing Order, we have increased our estimate by the cost of 
everything shown on the plan. Then with regard to the situation of the 
works, I differ entirely from Mr. Bateman, because I have had a good deal 
of experience in sinking in those very formations; but, independently of 
that, we have the power to sink in any of those situations in which we 
have a right to acquire land. The 12th section of the Water-Works Ciauses 
Act gives us that power in distinct and express terms. We knew perfectly 
well what we were doing, and we knew whether we sunk here, or here, or 
there, close to Mr. Hazlehurst’s well, we could do it legally, and under the 
powers of the Consolidation Act. So that, in point of fact, we can do under 
this Act that which Mr. Bateman says is the best thing. The committee 
will clearly understand that under the particular circumstances in which 
this scheme was introduced before Parliament, the very points which Mr. 
Bateman has alluded to, instead of being lightly considered, were very 
carefully considered, and have resulted in the very peculiarities which he 
jhas put his finger upon. They were done purposely. And as to the cost, 
which is included in the parliamentary estimate, we should not have the 
money to lay out, and if we had we are quite willing to do it. 
Cross-examined by Mr. CLerK: We have power to go close to Mr Hazle- 
hurst’s well. We have power to sink a shaft upon any land we can acquire 
within the limits of the Act. I am quite aware that this 12th section, 
which gives the company power to enter upon lands and sink shafts there 
is subject to the provisions and restrictions of a special Act. Permit me to 
inform the committee that these faults are not water-tight. [The witness 
then read the clause referred to.] I mean to say distinctly that we might 
construct a reservoir in any place within the limits of deviation. The 
Legislature has given us the power, and it does not lie in my mouth to 
answer a question about what the Legislature has done. I know this both 
as a matter of law and practice. My view is we have been right in taking 
the powers which, in 1847, the Legislature in their discretion thought fit 
to invest fature companies with. 1 have had a great deal of practice in 
these matters, and sometimes I get a knowledge of a few things that 
learned counsel themselves do not understand. Iam sure that Mr. Clerk 
will not dispute the accuracy of this as law. I do not deny that we are con- 
||trolled by our plans. If we were to sink a well within the limits of 
deviation to the westward of that fault, so as to get rid of the series of 
rocks which Mr. Bateman has called attention to, the length of piping to 
our reservoir would be the same, because it would be upon the line of 
pipes. We incorporate in the bill distinctly the Water-Works Clauses Act 
of 1847. Allow me to quote the words:—‘ These several provisions of the 
Water-Works Clauses Act of 1847 and 1863 are incorporated with this 
Act.” I cannot argue with you about it; you would not be convinced. 

By the Cuarrman: Supposing we deem it necessary, we are quite pre- 

ed to avail ourselves of Mr. Bateman’s suggestion. As we get further 

rom the Mersey chlorides are less, and there are none in Mr. Hazlehurst’s 
well. The water would be as good from the point proposed as from that 
suggested by Mr. Bateman. I have no doubt all that land is full of the 
same water. 

Mr. Davison: That is my case. 

Mr. CLERK said he regretted that Mr. Phinn was not present; but the 
committee would see that the question really resolved itself into a very nar- 
row issue. They were very glad to have drawn out from the company that 





tion to my knowledge of the locality. I am familiar with the quality of | 


thing like 100 feet in depth; the cost of sinking the well, at £15 a yard, | 





| first instance to the Big Pool. 








which they certainly concealed before, that they had doubts as the quality 
of the springs they proposed to take for the supply of Runcorn. He thought 
it was a little extraordinary when Mr. Cunningham and Mr. Hawksley 
were examined yesterday and talked of the existence of faults, that they 
did not point out the fact that they had laid their plans with a view of 
getting water elsewhere if there should be an objectionable series in the 
east side. But nothing was heard of that till after Mr. Bateman had given 
evidence. He could not ask the committee to say whether Mr. Hawksley’s 
construction of the Act of 1847 was correct or not. No doubt a special Act, 
if it incorporated that Act of 1847, should be read with it as a whole; it 
was specifically provided in the 12th section that it was to be read subject 
to the restrictions and provisions of the special Act. The matter of the 
special Act was that the works should be constructed according to the 
deposited plans and sections; and to say that Parliament required plans and 
sections to be deposited to give all parties a knowledge of what was in- 
tended, and yet that the promoters might come to Parliament, and by 
the incorporation of a certain general power render all those nugatory, 
required something of that confidence of assertion which must be the 
result of frequent examination as a witness. If the whole thing was 
a nullity Parliament never would have required plans and sections to be 
deposited. The state of the case as it stood now was this: his clients, it was 
admitted, had full legal powers to establish water-works for the supply of 
the inhabitants of Runcorn, Halton, &c. No doubt they looked in the 
That they were in earnest as to this 
question was obvious from the fact that they consulted Mr. Hawksley 
and Mr. Cunningham. They were alarmed at the expense according tu those 
gentlemen's views, and therefore on the 17th of October a resolution was 
come to by a majority that their plan should not be adopted. So long 
as {the body was nearly equally divided it was impossible to mature any 
plan, so that the first thing that could be done was for the commission- 
ers to appoint a Water Committee to determine upon some plan within the 
reach of their means. Accordingly, so early as the 31st of October, 
Mr. Pritchard gave the secretary notice of that intention, and then 
followed what appeared in the evidence. Atthattime no doubtthey thought 
of taking their water from the neighbourhood of the Big Pool, and no doubt 
they could from that locality get a supply of water at a much lower rate. 
Their estimate would be about £11,000, in lieu of £20,000 or £21,000. But 
when the question came to be furtner discussed the discovery was made 
that the same objection applied to that source of water as to the source pro- 
posed by the company. For reasons which had been laid before the com- 
inittee, Mr. Bateman advised the commissioners not to take their water from 
the Big Pool, but from the Biinter series, which occurred on the west side 
of the fault. They had already issued invitations for tenders, which had 
been sent in, and he submitted that it was competent for the commissioners 
to proceed and adopt any of those tenders on Monday next. ‘The conse- 
quence of that would be that the commissioners might begin their work, 
and in a few months the town of Runcorn and the neighbourhood would be 
supplied with good water at a cost not exceeding £12,000 or £13,000. If 
the company’s bill were adopted, even supposing they had power to go to 
that locality, which was more than donbtful—a much longer time would 
elapse before they could establish works to get the same source of supply at 
a cost of £4000 more. Therefore, the question resolved itself into this: the 
commissioners had no doubt power to go to the locality where there was 
good water, but he disputed the power of the company to go there. If they 
sank their wells where they were indicated, they must go through those 
superincumbent strata of the Keuper series, and there would always be the 
risk of the percolation of the inferior water into the well, so that the pro- 
bability was that they would never get such good water as if the went into 
the other locality. But supposing they could establish a right to goto a 
distance far away from what was indicated in the plans, still they could only 
obtain the result as the commissioners in a much longer period and at con- 
siderably more expense Why should they do that? If the commissioners 
were ready to supply water, why should a public company be introduced 
to enter into competition to supply from the same source? He respectfully 
asked that the committee would say the preamble of the bill was not proved, 

Mr. Davison said that if he could satisfy the committee that the company 
could do what Mr. Bateman said ought to be done he believed tuere would 
be an end of the matter. The General Legislation of 1847 said that, subject 
to the provisions and restrictions in that Act and the special Act, they 
might from time to time sink wells or shafts upon the Jands and streams 
authorized to be taken by them, as they shall think proper for supplying 
the inhabitants of the town or district. If his learned friend had pointed 
out in the special Act what restriction there was to govern the 12th clause 
it would have gone for something, but mere assertion went for nothing. 

Mr. CLERK: Read your preamble. 

Mr. Davison: I will, to oblige my friend. The learned counsel then read 
the preamble, and afterwards called the attention of the committee to clause 
19, which he said gave them power to make shafts, wells, adits, &c., for the 
purpose of getting water upon the lands within the limits of deviation, but 
when they came to the reservoir they must not make deviation more than 
3 feet, or with regard to the conduits 5 feet. Therefore the deviation of the 
reservoir and of the conduits was defined, and inasmuch as the borings were 
not confined as regarded deviations, but were simply limited by the limits 
shown thereon, it was obvious that by the common-sense reading of the 
legislation incorporated in that Act that the company might go to that 
locality. But supposing the committee were not agreed about this, what 
was he todo? He would not complain that Mr. Phinn did not put this sug- 
gestion of Mr. Bateman’s before his witnesses. It was the child of yesterday. 
It was the result of those analyses of the specimens of water. Mr, Bate- 
man knew the country, as many others did, but had he been there to advise 
the commissioners? Never. What, then, could induce Mr. Cunningham 
and Mr. Hawksley to point out the wrong place? Did they believe that a 
gentleman like Mr. Cunningham, who had an intimate knowledge of the 
stratification of that district, and that Mr. Hawksley, who went purposely 
to that country, could fail to find the cheaper thing? Their scheme was 
one of mature consideration. It was first considered in 1861 by Mr. Cun- 
ningham, reconsidered in 1862 or 1863, when he was called in by the com- 
missioners, and now Mr. Hawksley came forward and said he adhered to 
that which he believed was the right plan. He believed they would get 
the same water as that of Mr. Hazlehurst’s well. Probably there might be 
less boring needed on the west side of the fault; but he would ask the com- 
mittee’s attention to the fact that the only water they had got from there 
came from Mr. Hazlehurst’s well. If they looked at those other four speci- 
mens, they would find the worst was that which came from the nearest point 
from the Mersey. Why did they not go to Halton? Why go puddling 
about on the side of the Mersey, and bring you a number of specimens? 
Why not go to Halton, where there were wells on the east side which 
might be tested? But they took these low-level waters, and did nos con- 
descend to touch a high-level water until they came to Mr. Ha«lehursts 
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well. What did a little tubbing cost? If they tubbed a little, they would | 
get precisely the same water. Mr. Timmins was the engineering chief of | 
the low-level gentlemen. But it is all over with them now. Did the com- | 
mittee believe the commissioners would ever do it at all if they had it in | 
their hands? The company were finding their own money, and he be- | 
lieved the result would put an end to low level and high level at Runcorn. 
He hoped the committee would say that the preamble was proved. | 

The room was then cleared, and on the readmittance of the public, 

The CHarrman said: I will briefly state that the members of the com- 
mittee are of opinion that the preamble of the bill is proved. 

The clauses were then discussed. 


On the clause as to rates, : 
The CHarrMaNn said that the committee reduced them by £1. 10s., alter- 


ing the figures £7. 10s., £7, £6. 10s.,and £6, to £6, £5. 10s., £5, and £4. 10s. 
respectively. 

On the _ for lowering the charge for water-closets, 

Mr. Hawksley, examined by Mr. Davison, said: Inasmuch as this hon. 
committee have suggested a much lower scale of rates in this scattered dis- 
trict, we submit that we cannot afford to supply water at those rates. The 
proposition is that one water-closet to every house shall be supplied free of 
charge, so that we should practically get nothing, because no house would 
take more thanone. They take an immense quantity of water, from 54 to 
60 gallons. 

Mr. Hennessy: Could you suggest a proportionate scale ? 
Mr. CLERK: You propose for every water-closet 5s. and every bath 10s. 
Witness : Yes, that is the limitation of charge. 
Mr. CLERK: You are aware that a great part of the population are en- 
ed in alkali-works; half of them? 
Vitness : No. 
Mr. CLerk: A proportion? 
Witness: Yes. 
Mr. CLERK: You know that it is a great advantage for persons engaged 
in alkali-works to have a bath? 

Witness : 1 do not deny that it is advantageous. 
have bread, but they cannot get it for nothing. 

Mr. CLERK said that the clause as intended by the promoters would pre- 
vent sanitary improvements. It was really a prohibition against water- 
closets and baths. What the petitioners proposed was a plan similar to that 
in the Wirral Water Bill. But they were willing to compromise. They 
would not ask them to have a water-closet free of charge anywhere, but let 
it be according to the scale fin the Wirral bill: if the yearly value did not | 
exceed £20, 2s. 6d.; exceeding £20, 3s. 6d.; and the like for baths. 

Witness said the difficulty was that Lord Redesdale would strike out the 
charge for the water-closet, and the result would be that they would lose 
the charge upon all the water-closets. The case of Wirral was entirely 
different, because Liverpool gentlemen lived in that district, and had large 
| houses. There were none of that class in Runcorn, and the proposition, if 
| carried out, would seriously injure the revenue of the company. 
| Pe Crierk: Lord Redesdale would not interfere with an equitable scale 

of rates. 
| The Cuarrman: The committee say 3s. 6d. should be the minimum. 

| Mr. Cer: Do you mean us to increase in the same ratio—for every | 
| house not excceding £20, 3s. 6d.; not exceeding £40, 4s. 6d.; and so on 
| throughout the scale? 

The CuatrMAN: The committee adopt your scale for water-closets, but 
| retain the charge for baths. : 
| Mr. CLerk: That is an exclusion of baths from private tenements. 


g 


It is advantageous to 





It was agreed that aclause should be prepared about the charge for 
| public baths; and after one or two more alterations the case was adjourned. 
, TuurspAy, Marcu 30. 
The discussion of clauses was resumed. 
One of the clauses proposed that nothing in the bill should tend to dimi- 


Mr. Saunpers said that it was quite clear the object of the Improvement 
Commissioners was to nullify the whole of the legislation which, by passing 
the preamble, the committee had declared ought to be passed into an Act of 


The committee rejected the clause. 

On the clause as to the limitation of dividend, 

The Cuarrman sxid that in the original Birmingham Act the Govern- 
ment limited the dividend to 8 per cent., and in the amended bill they only 
granted 7 per cent. In this case the dividend would be fixed at 8. 

Mr. Saunpers said this seemed rather hard, and asked if the committee 
could not be more generous to them. 

The decision was maintained. 

The clause about appointing an inspector was abandoned. 

The bill was then passed. 





(Before Sir MATTHEW Wurre Ripey, Bart., Chairman; and Mr. WELBy, 
Sir Percy Burrext, and Major Gavin.) 
GLOSSOP WATER BILL. 
Monpvay, Marcn 27. 


Serjeant Betiasis and Mr. BaneLey appeared for the promoters: Mr. | 
Denison, Q.C., and Mr. PemBer, for Re «5 ce: thames ; Mr, Paixx,Q.C. 
Mr. CLERK and Mr. Howarp, for owners of cotton-mills in Stockport; and 
Mr. GreGory for the corporation of Stockport, and millowners on the 
Etherow, Goyte, and Mersey. ‘There was a petition against the bill by the 
corporation of Manchester, but no appearance was entered upon it. 

The following is the report of the referees on the petition of landowners 
cotton-spinners, manufacturers, and calico-printers of the Glossop Brook jon | 

This is a bill to authorize the enlargement and maintenance of existing water- 


works in the townshi ilos i yw 7 
po eee ip of Glossop, and the construction of new water-w orks, and for 
The case of only one of the petitioners, Mr. Pott yas bi i 
: » Mr. » Was ght under the consi- 
deration of the referees. Mr. Potter’s mill is si ted on the Gi 
If mile below the town of Glosscn rs mill is situated on the Glossop Brook, about 
Mr, Potter has the use of the whole of the wate 
. : B r of the Glossop Brook, and has | 
5 yea found that it was all required. He stores the water to the amount of | 
or 19 million gallons, which has sometimes been exhausted to within a few hours 


supply. Besides « large quantity of water to su: ines i 
ly. Besid : , pply the engines and boilers, he 
= 3 millions gallons a day for washing purposes, all of which should be clean 


The petitioner objected, that he would be depri i 
> prived of part of 
Wter, and that the water proposed to be delivered into tne a wn aps nei Sod 
‘ae will be inadequate. ° 
‘as the supply to the town of Glossop, besides being b vel, | 
bo ombaene for ya ae awe increase of the popelation: and that the penne 
We sent of the main Swineshaw Reservoir ‘i p 
“The S embank=ent was to be incorporated with — ny See eoes 
€ present water m-ynly of the town of Glossop is furnished from two reservoirs 
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| the other half being allowed to flow in the natural channel for the use of the 
| millowners. 


‘ ealled “King Cotton.” Sometimes it was extremely prosperous and some- 


| the late Duke of Norfolk established water-works on his own property, being 


| deprive them of their rights and privileges in the use of the streams for 
| their mills. He would proceed to call evidence in support of the bill, and 
| the committee would be satisfied that the scheme ought to receive their 





known as the Swineshaw Reservoirs, and from the Blackshaw Clough Reservoir, a 
sbort distance below them. 

It is proposed to enlarge the Swineshaw Reservoir by constructing a new embank- 
ment 45 feet in height, the present embankments being only 22 feet, by which the 
water-line will be raised 15 feet. 

It is also intended to form a new small reservoir six chains above the Swineshaw 
Reservoir. 

These reservoirs are supplied by the Blackshaw stream, which has a drainage area 
of ll4 acres. There is also a conduit into the Swineshaw Reservoir from the Black- 
shaw Clough stream, which has a drainage area of 452 acres, but it is intended that 
this conduit shall only convey into the reservoir one-half the water of the stream, 


It is proposed to give the millowners a compensation supply of 21 cubic feet per 
minute during the twenty-four hours, and the whole year, to be delivered from the 
Blackshaw Clough Reservoir, which will be fed from the reservoirs above it. 

The petitioner objected, that by the proposed situation of the gauge, the moiety of 
the water of the Blackshaw Clough stream, which ought to be left for the free use 
of the millowners, will be taken credit for in the 21 cubic feet to be allowed them; 
but the promoters agreed that the gauge should be so placed and arranged as to 
ensure the millowners having that moiety in addition to the 21 cubic feet of com- | 
pensation. 

The referees are of opinion that this supply of 21 cubic feet is a fair compensation 
for the water to be abstracted. 

The rainfall of the 340 acres which will pass through the reservoirs is calculated 
to afford 33,323,420 cubic feet, of which it is intended that two-thirds, or 22,215,600 
cubic feet, shall be supplied to the inhabitants of Glossop, and one-third, or 
11,107 ,000 cubic feet, to the millowners. 

The quantity of water retained for Glossop would give a supply of 20 gallons aday 
to 18,513 people, or 50 per cent. above the present population, which is about 12,000, 

There are 2580 houses in Glossop and the district around it, and there are not above 
100 houses which are above the level of the surface water of the Swineshaw Reservoir. 
These (some of them being farmhouses) have their own supplies of water. 

The storeage capacity of the reservoirs when enlarged as proposed will be 6,999,940 
cubic feet, which will give a storeage of three months supply. 

The referees are of opinion that the proposed new embankment for the Swineshaw | 
Reservoir, if properly constructed according to the plans and sections, will be safe | 
and substantial. : 








Micwaet D, Hassarp, Chairman. 


Serjeant Betuasis, in opening the case for the promoters, said that the | 
purpose of the bill was to authorize the enlargement and maintenance of 
the existing water-works at Glossop, and the construction of new water- 
works, and authorize the sale of such water-works. Glossop was a market 
town in the North of Derbyshire, and had the good fortune or bad fortune, 
according to circumstances, of being under the dominion of a potentate 





times greatly depressed. The district of the works include the four ham~- 
lets of Glossop, Whitfield, Dinting, and Simmondly. The population was | 
12,108, and consisted of a few wealthy millowners, and a very large number 
of the working classes. The number of houses was 2599. Ten years ago 


impressed with the necessity of a good supply of water to the inhabitants, 
and the inhabitants being unable to get it for themselves. These works 
were unauthorized by Parliament. He established two reservoirs,—one the 
Blackshaw stream, and the Swineshaw reservoir. These population were | | 
supplied from these until last autumn. A year and a half ago, in oy ed | 
quence of the distress of the district, Lord Edward Howard, son of the late 
Duke, employed a number of the inhabitants to make a subsidiary reser- | 
voir. Last autumn one of the millowners served his lordship with a) 
notice that the supply of water by him was illegal, and that if he did not 
discontinue it he would take legal proceedings against him. The notice 
caused great excitement, but his lordship, knowing that he had been acting 
without authority, submitted, as he did not wish to waste money in law ; 
and served a notice upon the consumers that he could not continue the 
supply. Steps were taken to consider what course should be adopted, and | 
in September a meeting was called, and the question whether the Local | 
Government Act should be adopted was entertained. There wasa strong! 
opposition to that course on the part of the millowners, and they obtained 
an adjournment. On the 21st of November another meeting was held in 
the town-hall, and the following resolutions were passed:—‘ That in the 
opinion of this meeting the best means of settling the water question in an | 
effectual manner is by making the water-works the property of the rate- | 
payers.” “That it is the wish of the ratepayers to petition for a charter of 
incorporation for the town of Glossop, and such petition be prepared during } 
the present week, and the signatures of the ratepayers be obtained, and that 1 
a committee be appointed to effect the above object.” The petition was | | 
drawn up and was signed by 1300 ratepayers. It was now under considera- | 
tion, but as such matters generally took a long time, there might be con-| 
siderable delay before the result was known. The millowners were now | 
opposing the bill as they had opposed the previous water supply. Lord 
Edward Howard had ceased to charge any rate for water supplied to the 
inhabitants since September, when he was threatened with legal pro- 
ceedings. He had, since that time, been supplying the people at his own 
cost. He was the promoter of this bill, andas might be expected the | 
measure had the concurrence of every one except the millowners. The 
petition in favour of the bill was signed by 923 persons, they being all the 
- a in the town, except the millowners, and those depending on | | 
them. | 
Mr. Pemper asked whether the clause relating to the compulsory sale of | | 
the works had been struck out. | 
Serjeant Brexuasis said that it was not. There was a requirement | 
in the bill for the compulsory sale of the works to any public governing || 
body which might be established, and which might wish to purchase. The} | 
new works proposed in the bill were the enlargement of the Swineshaw 
reservoir by a new embankment, the making of a new reservoir above the i 
Swineshaw reservoir, and an alteration in the Swineshaw drainage-area. ; 
The practical details of the work had been dealt with by the referees, who| 
favourably reported on them. The only point to be considered by the 
present committee was the policy of the question. They would have to} 
consider whether the district wanted water, and whether the present and || 
proposed works should receive their sanction. The fact was that if the | | 
works were discontinued the inhabitants would be without water, for the) 
rivulets were unavailable There were petitions against the bill from | 
various millowners, which impugned the adequacy of the supply from the 
source included in the scheme, and complained that the works would 





sanction. 

Mr. Pun said it was his duty to raise a preliminary objection that the 
bill ought not to be proceeded with while the application for a charter for 
the town was under the consideration of the Privy Council. His learned 
friend had stated very candidly, that the work should not be vested in the 
hands of any future governing body, and it would be premature to vest 
them in Lord Edward Howard while an application for a cherter was 





























‘| present, and a committee was appointed. 
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actually under consideration. In the case of the Southport bill, a precisely 
similar state of circumstances occurred, and the course taken was to post- 
pone the consideration of the bill until the decision was given. He pro- 
posed that the same thing should be done in the present instance, and that 
the bill should be deferred until the later part of the session. 

Mr. Pemser followed on the same side, and expressed a hope that the 
committee would declare the preamble not proved, so that a better bill 
might be brought forward next year. He would undertake on behalf of the 
millowners of Glossop, for whom he appeared, to stay any legal proceedings 
against Lord E. Howard until another bill had been brought in. He had 
no doubt the other millowners would concur in that undertaking. 

Serjeant Kewasis, in reply, said that in the Southport case the application 
to the Privy Council was in a much more forward state than that in this 
case, and the decision was expected in twenty-four hours. In the present 
intance none of the usual official inquiries had been made. 
dertaking which was offered by the millowners to allow matters to con- 
tinue as they were at the present time, it would involve that Lord Edward 
Howard should continue to supply water free of charge until another mea- 
sure could be introduced. 

The room was then cleared, and on the parties being called in again, 

The CHairMan said the committee were of opinion that the bill should 
be proceeded with. 

Mr. J. France, examined by Serjeant BELLAsis. 


As to the un- | 


| 





I reside at Glossop, and have been an inhabitant of the place for about | 


30 years. 
of water to the inhabitants. I have never heard any complaint as the qua- 
lity of the water. I have attended all the meetings which have been held 
in the town since the legal proceedings threatened against Lord Edward 
Howard. I was one of those who called the meetings. The first meeting 
was at the town-hall. I cannot say whether the millownersattended. The 
decision of the meeting was that steps should be taken to place the town 
under the Local Government Act, and that the right of the water should 
be vested with the governing body; there was a large numbers of persons 
There was a meeting of the 
vestry afterwards, and it was stated that an application would be made to 
constitute a water company. ‘The meeting then adjouured for a month: 
the adjourned meeting was held and I was present. In consequence of its 
being known in the place that no steps were being taken for the formation 
of a company, another public meeting was called during the month at the 
town-hall, and it "as decided that a charter of incorporation should be 
applied for. The adjourned vestry meeting was, therefore, only a formal 

air, and was adjournd for another month, but I did not attend the second 
adjourned meeting. Lord Edward Howard did not attend at the meeting. 
There was a petition signed by 923 ratepayers in favour of this bill. The 
feeling of nine-tenths of the inabitants is in favour of the measure. Its 
only opponents are the millowners and those intimately connected with 
them. The Glossop Brook is not wholly required by the millowners; the 
water is not much polluted by the mills until it reaches the calico print- 
works of Mr. Potter. If the supply to the town is discontinued, the effect 
to the town will be very severely felt. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Pemser: I never heard of Lord Edward Howard 
threatening to stop the supply of water to those who did not pay their rates. 
The millowners were present in large numbers at the adjourned meeting at 
which the application for a Charter of Incorporation was decided on; that 
decision was in the form of an amendment. It was acquiesced in because it 
was thought it would stop the disputes with the millowners which had 
agitated the town for years. Mr. Potter’s print-works are below the town- 
ship of Glossop, and, therefore, do not pollute the water supplied to the town. 
I know the Shelf Brook. 

Mr. Bape.ey objected to any question being asked about the Shelf Brook, 
as there was not any allegation in the petition about it. 

Mr. PemBER said it was his object to show that there was another stream 
called the Shelf Brook, besides the Glossop Brook, from which water could 
be supplied, and which was the most natural source for the supply to the 
town. It was the most common thing practised in committees to suggest 
alternative schemes. The petition stated that the streams included in the 
scheme were not the best which could be taken. 

Mr. BApgEvey said that was an indefinite allegation. There was no alle- 
gation in the petition which would justify the committee in receiving evi- 
dence as to any alternative scheme. 

The CHArrMAN said that the committee were of opinion that inasmuch 
as there was no allegation in the petition about an alternative scheme it 
would be irrelevant to go into it. 

Cross-examination continued: I believe the bill does not propose to take 
any water from the Shelf Brook. No doubt the manufacturers use a great 
quantity of water for their mills. 

Mr. BADELEy said that for that reason the referees had awarded proper 
compensation to them. 

Mr. George Woffenden, examined by Mr. BADELEY. 

I live at Glossop, and have been chairman of the Board of Guardians. I 
know the feeling of the town as to the bill; it is very strongly in favour of 
the bill. There is not a large number of houses which cannot be supplied 
by this bill. There was great excitement when it was threatened that the 
water supply should be discontinued. There was a vestry meeting in 
November, and it was adjourned on account of one of the millowners, Mr. 
Francis Sumner, stating that a water company would be formed. No steps 
were taken in that direction. The town of Glossop is entirely dependent on 
the works for water, and it is essential that the matter should be settled as 
soon as possible. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Putnn: I have not considered all the details of 
the bill, but I am in favour of it. i 
the Charter of {ncorporation was decided on. I was secretary of the com- 
mittee for obtaining the adoption of the Local Government Act. Lord Ed- 
ward Howard did not oppose the Watching and Lighting Act, which was 
brought forward four or five years ago. I saw Lord Edward Howard in 
this room this morning. I was not aware that if there is nota local go- 
verning body established within three years, Lord Edward Howard might 
assign the works to anybody. Iam not in a position to give an opinion as 
to whether that is a desirable thing. 

Mr. BApEtey said that was a question which should be raised on clauses. 

Mr. Putyn said that when a witness came representing the feelings of all 
Glossop as in favour of the bill, it was desirable to know what the town of 
Glossop knew about the bill. That was certainly germain to the inquiry. 

Cross-examination continued: If the inhabitants had thought it desirable 
that the works should always be in the hands of one individual, they would 
not have tried to procure a local board or a Charter of Incorporation. I 
have been to Stockport several times, but I do not know the course of the 


m. 
Re-exumined by Mr. BapELEY: I am a leaseholder at Glossop for 99 








I did not attend the meetings at which | 


I considered that the water-works are necessary for the supply | 


years. The general purposes of the bill were known to all the inhabitants 
of Glossop. It was known that the object was to enlarge the present 
works, so as to ensure an adequate supply, and also to give proper compen- 
sation to the millowners. Lord Edward would be under the operation of 
the Water-Works Act. 

Mr. Francis Hawke, examined by BADELEY. 

I am the agent to Lord Edward Howard, and have been connected with 
the management of the Glossop estate for several years. Lord Edward is 
tenant for life of the estate, with remainder to his son. 

Mr. BavE Ey: Is he the owner of the stream? 

Mr. Purnn objected to the question. He said it was a legal matter which 
the witness could not answer. it had been decided in law that no one 
could own a stream, but only have the use of it as it passed through his 
land. The ownership, if any, should be proved by proper legal evidence. 

The Cuarrman said it was certainly a question which must go before a 
court of law. 

Mr. Pun said that the right of ownership was one of the main ques- 
tions of the bill. If the point was not proved, the allegation of ownership 
should be struck out of the preamble. If the preamble was passed with 
> allegation, it would be evidence of Lord Howard's title in a court 
of law. 

The room was again cleared, and on the parties being readmitted, 

The CuatrMAN said that, as far as the committee were concerned as 
regarded the rights of Lord Edward Howard, they were satisfied that the 
reservation in the latter part of the preamble sufficiently protected the 
rights of the millowners. | 

a Puinn said that decision gave Lord Howard rights unknown to| 
the law. | 

Examination of witness continued: The question of the supply of water 
has been before the inhabitants for some years. They were unable to) 





| obtain a measure for themselves, and the late duke made these water- 


works to supply them. After Lord Edward Howard was threatened with) 
legal proceedings last year, a proposition was made by three of the peti- 
tioning millowners for the establishing of a joint-stock water company, but 
it was never heard of again. [The witness then detailed the particulars of 


| the meetings which had been held on the subject of the supply, and cor- 


i) 





roborated the statements of the learned serjeant in his opening speech as to 
the present condition of affairs. | 

Mr. Pann cross-examined witness from the map, as to the position of 
the streams. 

By Mr. Denison: It is Lord Edward Howard's intention to sell the works 
when they are legalized. The income from the works is £600 a year, and 
it is expected to improve. I know that Lord Howard’s right to take any 
income from the works has been disputed, and in consequence of that dis- 
pute his lordship has refrained from taking any income since the dispute 
arose. I cannot say whether Lord Howard objects to the Local Govern- 
ment Act being adopted, but he prefers another Act. His preference pre- 
vailed with the meeting. He has great influence at Glossop, and is the 
owner of nearly all the land. 

Re-examined by Mr. BapeLrey: Lord Edward Howard has only a rever- 
sionary interest in much of the land. A great deal is let on lease for 99 
years. 

This was the case for the promoters. 


TurspAy, Marcu 28. 
Mr. Pemper addressed the committee on behalf of Mr. Potter and 
other millowners. He said the millowners fully appreciated the motives 
which had actuated Lord Edward Howard in procuring a water supply for 
the inhabitants, but they concluded that no single individual should be en- 
trusted with the powers sought under the bill. It would give him a mono- 
poly of power and a monopoly of profit, and it was contrary to the spirit of 
all municipal government. Glossop was no village, for the number of inha- 
bitants who would be affected by this scheme was 21,000. It was not right 
that the interests which they represented should be handed over to tre 
patriarchal government even of so good a man as Lord Edward Howard. 
With regard to profit, he admitted that there was profit arising from such 
schemes as the present; but what profit might accrue should flow back into 
the public purse, and be again spent on the public. If this scheme were 
the best of schemes—which he denied—it should not be under the control 
of one man, against whom there would be no appeal. The real position of 
Lord Edward Howard was, that he had something to legalize, and that he 
wanted something to sell. It was admitted that what had been done was 
illegal, and ke (Mr. Pember) would allow that it was desirable that the town 
should have water-works. The millowners did not protest, because they 
denied that position. The reason of their protest was, that there were con- | 
tested water rights involved in the bill. Mr. Potter himself would be glad | 
to see the better scheme of the Shelf Brook. The millowners had been | 
represented by the other side as recalcitrant, and as offering a factious | 
opposition to the universal cry of the people of Glossop for Lord Edward | 
Howard’s scheme. He denied that they were wanting in public spirit when 
they urged that the works should be under the municipal authority. If 
the bill were rejected, no doubt by next session of Parliament the Charter 
of Incorporation would be obtained, and the corporate authorities would 
come to Parliament with a better scheme, to which the millowners and all 
parties would give their consent. It was said that in the meantime the 
people of Glossop would be left without water. The committee, however, | 
might rely upon it that, as far as any interference from the millowners 
was concerned, Lord Edward Howard might go on supplying water till 
another scheme was carried out. The bill which they would bring would be 
one which would guarantee water to Glossop, whereas it would be seen that 
the present bill was not mandatory, but permissive throughout. It provided 
that unless the powers granted in the Act were carried out within seven 
years those powers should lapse; and the 24th clause aetually stated that 
the water supplied under the Act need not be laid on constantly or under 
pressure. That was the embodiment of the pernicious principle of permis- 
siveness which vitiated the whole bill. In another clause it was provided 
that it should not be obligatory on Lord Edward Howard, or his heirs or 
assigns, to execute the new works authorized under the Act, or even to 
maintain the existing works. Therefore it was left to his mercy whether| 
the inhabitants were to have water or not. The only means of supply pro- 
vided for in the bill was by gravitation, therefore all those houses which | 
were above the level of the reservoirs would be without water, while the 
principal part of the increase in the buildings of the town would take plac¢ 
above that level. There would be in addition to that the pleasing exote 
ment to the inhabitants of Glossop of having above them reservoirs pu! Ing 
perhaps miliions of gallons of water, while there was no one, as fet 2S pes 4 
could control, who would be required to look after the emba<ments, at 
to see that they were in a proper state of repair. With gard to the en S| 
of the stream, this was not the common case of ~v#Tian owners apply!né 
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for compensation. The ancestors of Lord Edward Howard granted to the 
millowners 70 years ago rights over the stream greater than those of mere 
riparian owners, and they granted them these rights because they could 
could make a profit by them. It was now found that a profit in another 
direction could be made out of the water, and hence Lord Edward Howard 
came forward with the false cry of public utility, and sought to get from the 
Legislature a revision of those leases which his ancestors had granted 70 


years ago. 
Edmund Potter, Esq., examined by Mr. PEMBER. 

I am Member of Parliament for Carlisle, and am partner in the firm of 
E. Potter and Co., calico printers, at Glossop. We hold our mills under 
|@ lease from the ancestors of Lord Edward Howard. That lease gives us a 
| — grant of the water rights. Our mill is situated on the Glossop 
| Brook. 
| Mr. BApEey said he should object to any evidence being given on the 
lease unless the lease was produced. 

Witness accordingly produced the lease. P 
| Mr. BADELEY said he should require to be pointed out that portion of the 
lease conferring the water rights alleged. 

Mr. PEMBER said that his learned friend might read the lease, but the 
| committee could not decide on the question of title. 

The CHAirmaNn: The committee cannot go into the question of the title. 

Examination continued: We require at our mills a large quantity of water 
| for power, and, in addition to that, 3,000,000 gallons a day for washirg pur- 
,poses. The water always has been barely sufficient for our purposes, and 
| any abstraction of it would be a serious check to the development of our 
trade. In 1861,I and others endeavoured to obtain a local government, 
but were opposed by Lord Edward Howard. I look upon this scheme as 
quite inadequate for Glossop, and as a mere makeshift. 

Cross-examined by Mr. BApetey: There was a meeting at the time I 
refer to when Lord Edward Howard opposed the endeavour to obtain local 
|government. The original proposal before the meeting was the adoption of 
|| the Watching and Lighting Act, and I proposed as an amendment the adop- 
| tion of the Local Government Act. Lord Edward Howard opposed my 
;| amendment, and supported the original motion. 1 have not lived in Glossop 
| Since I obtained a seat in Parliament, in 1861, but I have been cognizant of 
"By has been going on. 











By the Commirree: There is a large number of the smaller ratepayers 
in favour of the bill. 

Mr. Corpock, solicitor (in the absence of counsel), then addressed the 
|| Committee for the corporation of Stockport, and certain millowners in the 
town. He commented on the incomplete character of the scheme, and the 
| untechnical manner in which the bill was drawn. He would venture a 
| large wager that the bill had not been framed by a professional man. The 
preamble recited that Lord Edward Howard was the owner of certain streams. 
| Any young gentleman who had been in an attorney’s office half a year 


| 
| 
| 
| 


:; would know that there was no ownership in water. 
| limited to the ground over which the water ran, and Lord Edward Howard 
||only possessed riparian rights in common with the petitioners against 
;|the bill. If the preamble was passed in its present form, the recital 
| in it to which he had referred would give Lord Edward Howard an 
|\indefeasible right to what the preamble claimed. There were schemes 
;,got up which conferred on the promoters of them a sort of roving 
\,commission. Engineers and solicitors got together and devised such 
{, Measures, and as soon @s they were endorsed by the Legislature and carried 
|, Out they were sold to the highest bidder. This was a scheme of that cha- 
|) racter; but why should Lord Edward Howard, a gentleman of large landed 
| property, be allowed a roving commission of that kind? He was a gentle- 
|; man highly respected in the neighbourhood, and he had done a great deal 
{| of good during the recent distress in the cotton district; but the very respect 
||in which the inhabitants held him made them the more indignant when 
they saw him coming to Parliament with a scheme which was so incom- 
|| patible with his dignity and respectability as that now under the considera- 
|| tion of the committee. He could not see anything in the scheme beneficial 
|| to the interests of any one but of Lord Edward Howard; and he hoped the 
|| Committee would reject the bill, in order that a more complete scheme might 
|| be brought before Parliament at a future time. 
| Mr. CLerk, on behalf of millowners of Stockport, said there was no 
|| antagonism on the part of the petitioners of Lord Edward Howard, and the 
hele eoen they offered did not arise out of any such feeling. They, how- 
| 


i 
; 
i 
' 
i 


ever, complained that the provisions of the bill were not such as would 
promote and protect the interests which belonged to them. As the bill 


from the Shelf Brook and the Shittering Clough, although the promoter 
stated that those waters would not be required. That being the case, the 
committee ought not to pass the preamble until they saw that there was a 
provision in the bill for adequate compensation to those who had rights on 
those streams. 

Mr. BADELey said that was a question of clauses. 

Mr. CLERK said he had no objection to defer his remarks till the clauses 
|| Came under discussion. 

The Cuarrman said the committee did not think there was any need 
to go into the matter at present. 

Mr. Coppock then called evidence in support of his clients. 

Mr. William Linton Eskrigge, mayor of Stockport, was examined, and 
stated that the mill interest at that town was similar to that at Glossop, but 
five or six times as large. He complained of the bill for improperly inter- 
fering with the flow of water to the mills at Stockport. The water which 
would be taken was that on which the Stockport mills depended. 

Cross-examined by Mr. BApELEY: I have not the slighest idea of the 
drainage-area which supplies water to Stockport. I do not know that the 
water taken by this bill would return into the stream, and still come down 
to Stockport. 

Mr. Forster was called by Mr. Coppock to give evidence as to the drain- 
age-area on which Stockport depended, and the proportion which the pro- 
posed compensation bore to the drainage from that area. 

Mr. BADELEY said that was a question for the referees. 

Mr. Corrock said it was a question of merits, and it was said by the re- 
ferees that it must be dealt with by the committee. 

Mr. Bape ey denied the statement. 

The CuatrMan said the opinion of the committee was that the referees 
really had dealt sufficiently with the question of drainage-area. 

Mr. BapELEy replied on behalfof the promoters. He said that the answer 
to the sllegation made by Mr. Pember that the bill was rather a permissive 
tian a mandatory one, was that there was nothing uausual in the form of 
the vl, and that the provisions were of the ordinary kind. The learned 
counse! s»cjted the names of several water-works Acts the powers of which 
were analogv=< to those of the present bill. The fact that the existing 








|| Stood, the promoter would be still able to take water, as he did at present | 


The ownership was | 





works at Glossop Wo not legalized was due to the fault of those who had 





| that point before the referees. 
| 


enjoyed the benefit of them for the last ten years, and who ought to have 
come forward and offered to do that which Lord Edward Howard had so 
long been doing on public grounds at his own expense. There was no gua- 
rantee that the opponents would bring forward a bill next session as they 
had hinted, and if the committee threw out the bill the inhabitants of the 
town might be without a water supply for an indefinite period. Lord 
Edward Howard had done all that was reasonable, and, although the bill 
might partake of a permissive character, it was so much to the interest of 
all parties, including Lord Edward himself, that the works should be carried 
out, that that in itself was a guarantee of the intention of the promoter to 
avail himself of the powers of the bill. 

Mr. CLERK said that in all the permissive Acts which had been referred 
to by Mr. Badeley the powers were vested with corporate bodies. 

Mr. BApELEy quoted as a precedent an Act in which precisely similar 
permissive powers had been granted to a private individual for the supph 
of a neighbouring district. There was no pretence for saying that the bill 
would give Lord Edward Howard tyrannical powers over the inhabitants. 
He would be bound by the clauses to do only that which was fair and rea- 
sonable, and there would be all due provision for the safety of the works. 
If a public body were hereafter formed, his lordship would be compelled by 
the terms of the act to sell to that body if required, and therefore those 
who were so anxious for the works being vested in a public body had the 
remedy in their own hands. They would only have to form a corporation 
and purchase the works. He could not see how the corporation of Stock- 
port could be affected by the scheme, and he characterized their opposition 
as a wanton attempt to meddle with what did not belong to them, and thus 
prevent the people of Glossop from securing the benefits of the bill. On the 
whole, it had been shown that the works were necessary, adequate, and 
unobjectionable in an engineering point of view. During their construc- 
tion they would occupy a large number of the unemployed poor of the 
place, and there was every reason why the bill should receive the sanction 
of the Legislature. 

The room was then cleared for the committee to consult. 
counsel and parties being called in, 

The Cuarrman said: The committee are of opinion that the preamble of 
the bill is proved. 

The undisputed clauses were passed, and the consideration of the disputed 
clauses was deferred. 


On the 


Wepnespay, Marcu 29. 

In reference to clause 8, fixing the amount of water to be given as 
compensation to the millowners, 

Mr. Coprock, on behalf of the corporation of Stockport, said the quantity 
proposed was not sufficient. 
| The CHatrman said he did not think the corporation of Stockport could 
| be regarded as having any locus standi with respect to the matter. They 

were riparian owners of the lower streams but not of the upper ones. In 
| addition to that, the referees had reported that the quantity of water pro- 
posed as compensation, 21 cubic feet per minute, was a fair and sufficient 
compensation to Mr. Potter. The corporation should have appeared on 





Mr. Coprock said that the objection to his locus standi could not now be 
raised, and should have been Sakeei before he asked a single question of a 
witness. 

Mr. BADELEY, on behalf of the promoters, said he did not object to the 
locus standi of the corporation of Stockport, but he objected to their inter- 
fering with millowners clauses, which did not concern the corporation. 

The CHarrMAN said that Mr. Badeley intimated to the committee yes- 
terday that the promoter would not object to the water of the Shelf Brook 
and the Shittering Clough being excepted from the scheme. The commit- 
tee, acting upon that, had inserted the proviso: “Provided always, that 
nothing in this Act contained shall authorize the said Lord Edward How- 
ard, his heirs or assigns, to take or use any part of the waters flowing down 
the Shelf Brook or the Shittering Clough stream, respectively.” That pro- 
viso wquld effect what Mr. Coppock desired. 

Mr. Coprock said that was the clause which the other side ought to have 
submitted to him before the committee met. 

Mr. Bapevey said this matter had nothing to do with the corporation of 
Stockport, and it was evident that Mr. Coppock was really endeavouring to} 
get a hearing on behalf of millowners who had retired from the opposition, | 
in order to get matters adjusted more satisfactorily for them. 

Clause 8, with the addition which had been read by the chairman, was 
then agreed to. 

Mr. Howarp, on behalf of millowners of Stockport, proposed a clause} 
providing that after two years from the passing of the Act, none of the} 
streams included in the Act should be used for the water supply, unless} 
the reservoirs above and below the Blackshaw reservoir should be made, 
and should be capable of discharging the proper amount of compensation 
water. 

Mr. BADELEyY said that he was willing to add to section 14, a clause pro- 
viding that after the expiration of two years the stream should not be used 
“unless and until one or more of the reservoirs delineated on the deposited 
plans, other than the Blackshaw reservoir, shall be completed, so that the 
water shall be capable of being discharged below the Blackshaw reservoir 
in the manner hereinafter provided.” 

The CHAIRMAN said the committee were clearly of opinion that that 
concession virtually and actually granted to the petitioners what was 
sought in the clause proposed by Mr. Howard. 

Mr. Howarp proposed that the words exempting the promoter from 
giving the required compensation to the millowners, in case of being “ pre- 
vented by frost or unusual drought, or otherwise,” should be struck out of 
the bill. It was an entirely new expression in Acts for continuous com- 
pensation, such as had recently received legislative compensation. 

Mr. BADELEY said he was willing to substitute words which would en- 
sure the promoter giving the compensation, “unless prevented by unavoid- | 
able accident.” 

The alteration was agreed to. 

On clause 12, requiring the fixing of a gauge near the reservoir, to mea- 
sure the rate of discharge of the compensation water, 

Mr. Howarp said he had an vbjection to make. It was, that the clause 
did not say that those gauges were to be made within any specified time, 
but it left the time an open question. He wished to substitute a clause 
requiring that the gauge should be fixed “ before any diversion, interference 
with, detention, or appropriation” of the stream, for the purposes of the 
Act, should take place. 

Mr. BapELEy said he had no objection to insert the words “within two 

ears,” 
“ Mr. Howarp said that would not meet the case. This wat not au in- 
stance in which the works were not commenced, but there were works now 
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existing, and the promoter would be able to take the water for the whole 
of the two years without any check upon him as to the quantity of com- 

msation discharged to the millowners. The principle of the bill was pro- 
Fessed to be to take only half of the waters of the streams to supply Glossop, 
and therefore there could be no reason why the gauge should not be fixed 
at once. 

The CHatrMan said the committee were disposed to think that the pro- 
posal for two years was fair and equitable, and they were prepared to accede 
to it. The words would be “within two years after the passing of this Act.” 

Mr. Howarp said the clause he wished to substitute also required such 
an arrangement of the gauges that the compensation water might be mea- 
sured not from the lower reservoir, but from the upper one. 

Mr. BapE.ery said that that matter had been settled by the referees. Mr. 
Howard was attempting bya side wind to get undue powers of interference 
with the works. 

Mr. Howaxp denied that the question had been so settled. 
||. The CHArrMAN said that the committee were satisfied with the manner 

in which the point was left by the referees, and they would make no altera- 
tion with respect to it. 

On clause 13, which provides that a penalty of £2 a day should be paid 
by the promoter in the event of his failing to supply the required compen- 
sation water to those mills or works which were not lower down the stream 
than where the waters of the Swineshaw Brook stream and the Swineshaw 
Clough stream flowed into the river Etherow, 

Mr. Howarp objected that the clause was too limited in its provisions. 
As regarded the Stockport millowners, for whom he appeared, it was really 
the most important clause in the whole bill. It limited the power of en- 
forcing the penalty for improper compensation to those millowners on the 
Glossop Brook who were lessees of Lord Edward, and were te some extent in 
his hands. He wished to submit a clause which was framed from, and was 
almost word for word with one in the Stalybridge Act, which the agents for 
this bill professed they had taken for their model. The reason of his appli- 
cation was that the Manchester corporation got an Act to take the water of 
the Etherow, of which the streams now in question were a part, and were 
required to give 75 cubic feet of water a second as compensation; but the 
only persons who had any control over enforcing that compensation were 
the owners or occupiers’ of seven mills adjoining the water-works. The 
owners of the mills lower down naturally thought that if those mills above 
them got the compensation water they would get it also. Another appli- 
cation was made to Parliament the other day by the Manchester corpora- 
tion, and the compensation was reduced to 55 feet. The actual compen- 
sation was now reduced to 45 feet, and the owners of the seven mills named 
in the clause were satisfied with that arrangement. The owners of tiie 
mills lower down were, therefore, without any protection. He hoped the 
committee would be of opinion that the control over the compensation 
should be vested in the hands of all those millowners who were concerned 
in the stream, and not be confined to those on the Glossop Brook. He 
would, if the committee thought it necessary, call several of the millowners 
of Stockport to state the loss they would sustain by the compensation 
water not being sent down the river. The present clause in the bill was 
assiduously worded so as to exclude everybody from control over the com- 
pensation except a few individuals within a small radius, with the bulk of 
whom it might be very easy for Lord Edward Howard to arrange. The 
millowners lower down might thus be subjected to a very serious loss. The 
|| deficiency of compensation water was not an imaginary grievance, but it 
|| Was one from which the millowners of Stockport were daily suffering. The 

| Clause he wished to have inserted fixed the penalty for short compensation 
|! at £5 a day, and extended the power of enforcing it to all the millowners 
.|down the Mersey as far as the mill of Mr. Mortimer. 

Mr. BApEzey said the clause as it stood wasamply sufficient for the pro- 
} tection of all the millowners who would be affected. The grievance of the 











Stockport millowners was really an imaginary one. The water-works col- 
lected from a drainage-area of only 340 acres, while the mills at Stockport 
| had the benefit of a drainage-area of 128,000 acres. 
The CuarrmMan: The committee are disposed to be satisfied with the 
wording of the 13th clause, but we think the penalty should be £5. 
| Mr. Coprock said that the provision which protected the millowners 
|| down to the junction of Glossop Brook with the river Etherow was not 
{| sufficient for all the millowners affected. The millowners for at least 
|| twenty miles from the reservoir ought to be protected. 
| } The engineer for the bill said that he was willing to extend the control 
| , of the compensation to all millowners as far down as the junction of the 
| rivers Etherow and Goyte. That would be an addition of nine miles. 
| After some conversation on the point, 
|| The Cuarrman said the committee were quite content with the con- 
cession which had been offered by the engineer, and they would accordingly 
pass the clause with that alteration. 
| The remaining clauses, with some slight modifications, were passed, and 
the chairman was directed to report the bill to the House. 





COURT OF REFEREES ON PRIVATE BILLS. 
(Before Mr. Dopson, Chairman ; Mr. Apatr, and Mr, RicKarps.) 
THE TYLDESLEY AND SHAKERLEY LOCAL BOARD BILL. 
WEDNESDAY, Marcu 11 


‘| ‘This was a petition against the Tyldesley-with-Shakerley Local Board in 
| pany, and which took place on Monday, the 24th ult., when 26 of the officials 


, the words following :— 
|| To the Honourable the Commons of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
i] Ireland in Parliament assembled. 
|, The humble petition of the Atherton Gas Company, in the township and district of 

| Atherton, in the county palatine of Lancaster, 
| Sheweth,—That a bill has been introduced and is now pending in your honour- 

' able House, intituled ** AjBill for enabling the Tyldesley-with-Shakerley Local Board 
|| to supply gas in their district, and in adjoining places, and for other purposes.” 

| That the local board for the district of Tyldesley-with-Shakerley, which district 
|| adjoins the district of Atherton, was constituted in the year 1863 under the pro- 
| Visions of the Local Government Act, 1858. 

“ That at the time of the constitution of the said local board, the township of 
| Tyldesley-with-Shakerley was and still is supplied with gas by the Tyldesley Gas 
| and Coke Company, which is a private company of shareholders, under a deed of 
| settlement, not having any parliamentary or other powers over any portion or dis- 

trict of Atherton. 

That the Tyldesley-with-Shakerley local board have entered into an agreement 
with the said Tyldesley Gas and Coke Company for the purchase of the gas-works 
and property of the company, and by the said bill it is intended to confirm such 
agreement and purchase, and to empower the said local board to supply gas not 
only within the limits of their district, but also in various townships and places 
beyond the limits of such district. 

hat by section 3 of the said bill, it is proposed to include, amongst other places 
beyond the district of the Tyldesley-with-Shakerley local board, a considerable and 
very important portion of the township of Atherton. 

hat the Atherton Gas Company was duly constituted by deed of settlement in 
| the year 1836, and your petitioners and the board of management for the time being 
| of the said company, have been and are now in possession of a gas-works, main- 


| 


. pipes, and other property of great value, in the township of Atherton and are 





| AND STAFFORDSHIRE GasticHt Company.—A very pleasing and gratify- 
| ing token of respect was paid the above-named gentleman by his brother 





now supplying the town of Atherton and the adjoining neighbourhood therefrom. 

That the district actually supplied with gas by your petitioners is extensive and 
very rapidly increasing. ‘That the mains at present in use by them are above three 
miles in length, and that in consequence of enlarged building facilities being offered 
by Lord Lilford, the principal proprietor of the district, much increase has of late 
taken place in the number of buildings supplied by your petitioners, and that con- 
siderable further increase is anticipated in the district. 

That your petitioners have from time to time, as occasion has required, already 
made considerable extensions in their works, and the necessary plant for the supply 
of the district, and they have already made adequate arrangements with the Ather- 
ton local board, being the duly constituted authority under the provisions of the 
Local Government Act, 1858, having the management ‘and control of the Atherton 
district for the lighting with gas all the public streets and places within their 
district, where the same is now required; and that your petitioners are prepared, 
and contemplate to make, such alterations in and additions to their present works, 
and such extensions of their mains and other plant, as will ensure not only to the 
local board, but also to all manufacturing and other trade establishments, and all 
private dwelling-houses and places in every portion of the district of Atherton, an 
ample supply of gas. 

That, should powers be awarded in and by the said bill to the Tyldesley local 
board to supply gas within the proposed portion of the district of Atherton, it would 
wholly impede the contemplated extension of the supply of gas by your petitioners 
into a very valuable and rapidly increasing portion of their district, and would pre- 
vent the growth of the undertaking and the return of an adequate remuneration to 
your petitioners and others the shareholders of the company for the moneys invested 
and the public services bestowed by your petitioners in the efficient and satisfactory 
supply of the district for a long term of years past. 

That it is highly objectionable on publie grounds that the integrity of the Ather- 
ton district should be interfered with in the manner proposed by the said bill, and 
that another governing body should be allowed to exercise any of the powers sought 
by the Tyldesley-with-Shakerley local board within the Atherton district. 

That it would be highly injurious to the interests of your petitioners that the said 
bill should pass info a law as it now stands. 

That the preamble of the said bill is not true, and is incapable of proof. 

Your petitioners therefore humbly pray your honourable House that the said bill 
may not pass into a law as it now stands, and that they may be heard, by themselves, 
their counsel, agents, and witnesses, against the preamble, and against so much and 
such parts of the clauses thereof as affect their rights and interests, and in support 
of such additions or alterations thereto or therein, as may be deemed just for the 
due protection of such of the rights and interests, of your petitioners, and that your 
petitioners may have such further and other relief as may be expedient, and as to 
your honourable House may seem meet and just. 

And your petitioners will ever pray, &c. 

Alfred Henry Silvester, Jonathan Hesketh, Wm. Hesketh, Ralph Unsworth, 
John Warburton, Hy. Rigby, John Hodgkinson, Robert Wilson, David 
Broadbent, Thomas Peake, Thomas Smith, Ralph Howcroft, members of 
the Board of Management of the Atherton Gas Company. 

(Seal of the Atherton Gas Company.) 

The Jocus standi of this petition was objected to on the following grounds :— 
First, because the bill does not authorize the board to take any land of the 
gas company. Secondly, because the gas company are merely a joint-stock 
company, without any parliamentary powers, and therefore have not any 
claim to light the proposed district, but have, in fact, declined to do so. 
Thirdly, because the gas company is three-quarters of a mile distant from 
the district which the board proposes to light, and, therefore, there would be 
no competition. 

Mr. GRANVILLE SomMERSET (for the petitioners) : The allegation that the 
petitioners have, in fact, declined to light the proposed district is not ad- 
mitted. The promoters say that our company is not constituted under any 
parliamentary powers. But in the preamble of their bill they themselves 
ask for powers, distinctly admitting that they propose to go out of their own 
district. With regard to the averment that we have declined to light the 
proposed district, I will call evidence to disprove this assertion. 

Mr. Rickarps: The allegation that you have refused to light the pro- 
posed district must be struck out of the notice of objections, as it is a question 
of fact that ought to go before the committee, and is not a proper ground of 
objection to locus standi. 

lr. GRANVILLE SomERSET: I admit that the bill does not propose to take 
any of the land of the petitioners. But the —— propose to interfere 
with a district supplied by us with gas, and enter into an agreement for 
lighting the district with the local board of Atherton, The words of the 
petition, ‘‘that it is highly objectionable on public grounds that the inte- 
grity of the Atherton district should be interfered with in the manner pro- 
posed by the said bill, and that another governing body should be allowed 
to exercise any of the powers sought by the Tyldesley-with-Shakerley local 
board within the Atherton district,” show that we have a locus standi on 
the ground of competition. > 

Mr. Satissury (for the promoters): There is a legally constituted body 
(the local board) at Atherton, who can, if they please, present a petition 
against the bill, and they are the right parties to object. The petitioners 
have no district by law, as they have no parliamentary powers to break up 
streets without the permission of the inhabitants, and would be prevented 
by indictment if they did. 

The REFEREES (after consultation): We are of opinion that the /ocus 
standi of the Atherton Gas Company must be disallowed. 

Locus standi disallowed. 





PRESENTATION TO Mr. Joun Brvxs, CASHIER OF THE BIRMINGHAM 


officers in the service of the Birmingham and Staffordshire Gaslight Com- 


assembled at the Red Lion Hotel Church Street, Birmingham, where a 
recherché dinner was provided for the occasion. Mr. John Smith presided, 
and after ample justice had been done to the creature comforts of man, the 
cloth was withdawn. The usual loyal and patriotic toasts were proposed and 
drunk, after which’the chairman propose in feeling and eloquent terms the 
toast of the evening—viz., the health of Mr. J. Binks, the company’s cashier, 
who had won for himself the uniform respect and esteem of his directors and 
brother officers by the kindness and staightforwardness which ever charac- 
terized him in his daily pursuits, whether with the officers or the public. 
This laudable conduct having induced every one of the officials to mark their 
respect towards him, he (the chairman) therefore begged in their name Mr. 
Binks’s acceptance of the beautiful testimonial it was his pleasure to present 
him with. Hoping that he might be long spared to look upon it was the sincere 
wish of the donors. Mr. Binks is only in his 38th year, out of which he had 
been that day in the service of the company a quarter of a century, and it was 
incidentally remarked that out of the total 27 officers and staff, seven—viz., 
the secretary, engineer, cashier, three collectors, and one clerk, had each an 
average servitude with the company of 20 years, the remaining 20 an average 





of 7 yearsand 3 months, a fact which speaks well for employers and employs 


The testimonial is a timepiece and teapot, valued 35 guineas, and be»$ an 
inscription that it was presented to Mr. John Binks, cashier to the spy el 
ham and Staffordshire Gaslight Company, by his brother offie~» 28 & token 
of their respect and esteem, April 24, 1865. 
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